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WIARD’S STEAM ICE BOAT. 


Tnroven the kindness of Mr. Norman Wiard, the inventor of the 
new system of steam ice navigation, we have been permitted to 
examine his plans and devices for overcoming the difficulties in the 
way of a successful application of sleigh boats driven by steam to 
the ice roads of the world. From his numerous models, drawings 
and designs, we have selected a medium passenger sleigh-boat for 
illustration at this time, which will give a good idea of the simpli- 
city, efficiency and excellence of Mr. WiarG’s invention. 

The following are the dimensions of the sleigh-boat we have 
chosen from among a great variety, designed for freight, mails, 
passengers and private pleasure parties : 

Length over all, forty-eight feet ; width over all, eleven feet ; cabin 
thirty feet long, nine feet wide ; engineer’s room, nine feet by six; 
pilot house, six feet diameter, octagon ; engines, two cylinders seven 
inch diameter, eighteen inch stroke ; speed, twenty-five miles per 
hour; capacity, fifty passengers. 

This boat is designed to run on the Mississippi, between Prairie 
du Chien and St. Paul’s, during the coming winter. 

Mr. Wiard during the past winter constructed a much larger 
sleigh-boat at Prairie du Chien, which is seventy-two feet long, 
twelve feet wide, and will carry one hundred and twenty passengers 
with five tons of freight, baggage and mails. This boat was com- 
pleted too late for a trial trip, and now stands on the banks of the 
Mississippi ready for launching so soon as the ice will permit in 
December. 

The following is a description of the method of arranging the 
steam ice sleigh-boat already constructed, which will convey a clear 
idea of the whole matter : 

There is a main cabin with seats for one hundred and seventeen 
passengers, warmed by steam pipes and placed in a water-tight 
iron boat, intended to give perfect security should the ice in any 
contingency fail. The whole is supported upon runners or skates, 
and propelled by steam by means of a traction or driving wheel. 
The runners are hung upon journals, in such a manner as to allow 
them to vibrate, and thus to insure an even bearing upon the ice; 
the forward ones are so attached as to be capable of being turned 
(always remaining parallel to each other) to steer the boat. The 
attachments of these runners also admit of raising and lowering 








the hull of the boat, so that its bottom may be from one to five feet 
above the ice, asthe depth of snow or other obstacles may require. 
The driving wheel is so hung in adjustable spring bearings that its 
pressure upon the ice may be varied so as to give it just the proper 
adhesion and no more. Its periphery is made up of sharpened 
flanges, which penetrate the ice, and thus give the. required adhe- 
sion and at the same time prevent lateral motion. This wheel is 
driven by two locomotive engines. 

Provision is made for checking or immediately arresting the mo- 
mentum of the boat if necessary, by means of a break which is 
operated by steam under a graduated pressure, by means of levers. 
When stopping, levers bring an arc in contact with the ice, so as to 
slightly raise the runners, and thus prevent them from freezing to 
the ice. 

The New York Zimes, in speaking of Mr. Wiard's project, in an 
editorial article, headed “ Winter Transit on the Ice,” says : 


More than ten thousand miles of the rivers and waters of the North and 
West are frozen during from four to five months of the year, completely iso'at- 
ing the inhabitants in some localities during the entire winter months. The 
richest copper and iron mines, and the most valuab'e lumber regions, as those 
of Lake Superior, are cut off, not only from means of transportation for their 
products and articles of consumption, but even the means of communica’ion 
are wanting, so that for months together the mails are transported by half- 
breed Indians moving on snow-shoes. Even along the course of rivers where 
railroads are projected and already exist, the severity of the winters often 
interrupts travel. The Iinois Central road was blocked up by snow for tix 
weeks during the winter of 1856-7, and their machinery was broken by the 
frost, causing serious damage and delay. The enhanced expenses of 
rapning the trains in winter on some of those roads more than consumes the 
profite of the summer business. On the Northern Railroad, from Toronto to 
Georgian Bay, in Upper Canada, it has been found necessary to suspend opera- 
tions during the winter, and the Government last winter prohibited the running 
of trains on its tracks. Much of the camage arises from the severe concussion 
which, with the unequal contraction and expansion, breaks the wheels and 
injures the rails. 

The introdaction of the steam ice carriage, moving on runners in p‘ace of 
wheels, upon the frozen surface of the rivers and lakes, instead of the iron way, 
and thus using the natural ice roads which are formed and kept in repair by 
the winter itself, will, to a great extent, obviate these d ficulties, and afford 
even better facilities to the traveller in winter thanin summer. Impressed 
with the value of this new mode of communication by steam, certain citizens 
of Prairie du Chien, in Wisconsin, have purchased the right to use upon the 
Upper Missiesippi a newly-invented steam ice carriage, first constructed lest 
win‘er. In addition to this, arrangements are making to opea a great North 
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Western route, by way of the Mississippi, St. Peters, Red River of the North, 
Lake Winnepeg, and the Saskatchewan River, from Prairie du Chien, through 
a pass of the Rocky Mountains, to the head waters of the Fraser and Columbia 
Rivere, the fountains of which rivers, emptying into the Pacific Ocean, are bat 
three hundred and seventeen yards from the fountain of the Saskatchewan and 
i-saffiluents. This forms a continious and available ice road three thousand 
miles in length. A continuous railroad of that length is amang the marvels 
yet to be. These ice carriages consist of an iron boat of sufficient capacity to 
sustain the whole apparatus in the water with safety. Tbey are provied with 
a cabin similar to that of a canal packet, and with similar conveniences and 
comforts. They are propelled by steam applied to a single driving wheel pene- 
trating the ice with an elastic graduating pressure, and they are steered by @ 
wheel placed forward in a pilot house, by means which give the pilot entire con- 
trol of it. The whole structure rests upon two pairs of runners, so adjustable 
by screws that the whole may be raised or lowered to pass snow or other 
obstructions, whether in motion or at rest. The calculated rate of speed is 
about equal to that of a railroad mail train. The success of this invention, it 
is claimed, will open up a vast field of winter navigation, not only on this 
Coatinent, but als» in the frozen regions of Europe and Asis. 

The inventor, Mr. Norman Wiard, an eminent mechanical engineer, is now 
making arrangements to develope his plans; and the subject deserves to 
epgage more of the public attention than it has yet received. 

We look upor this enterprise as one of the most important and 
far-reaching of the useful applications of steam. It takes rank with 
steamboats and railroads, and the name of Norman Wiard will here- 
after stand with those of Watt, Fitch, Fulton, Morse and Howe on 
the records of inventive renown. The Ice Map of the World, pre- 
pared by Mr. Wiard, and many other interesting details, will appear 
in connection with the final trials in December next. 

The following important opinions from the most eminent patent 
authorities in the country have just come to hand : 

New York, June 24, 1859 

Danret J. lownsenD, Fsq, &¢ —I have, at your request, examined Mr. 
Wiard’s plan for the construction of an ice boat or car, to be ured on the frozen 
rivers of the West, when other modes of conveyance are inadmissible. 

Tne general idea of the machine must commend itself to the understanding 
of any one; and ro far as the mechanical details of the arrangements are ex- 
hibited, they are, in my opinion, perfectly practical. 

A steam ice boat, made substantially according to Mr. Wiard’s plain, will 
combine speed, comfort and safety in as high degree as any railroad car nw 
iu use. Traly yours, 

EpWwarp N, DackERSoN. 
New York, June 25, 1859. 

NorMAN WiarD, Esq —Dear Sir—Having, at your request, examined the 
many ingenious and novel devices of which your plan for a steam ice sleigh- 
boat is composed, | am able to ray that I consider it perfectly safe and feasible, 
and well adapted to the great object of winter transit on theire. I bave vo 
doubt whatever of its complete success, and believe it will become indispen- 
sable, particularly where frozea rivers interpose to hinder steamboat naviga- 
tion. In my opinion, there are so many features of decided novelty that your 
rights will be thoroughly protected by patents q 

Yours, respectfully, 
Cus, M Keune 
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THE GREAT WAR. 
(Continued.) + 


Arrer the battle of Malegnano the Austrians continued their re- 
treat towards the Adda, which, despite their repeated defeats, they 
crossed in good order. When it is borne in mind that in six weeks 
they have lost the battles of Montebello, Magenta, Palestro, Maleg- 
nano and Villata, and been driven at the bayonet’s point across the 
Ticino and the Adda, it must be confessed that the Austrians have 
exhibited very high soldierly qualities, since nothing so demoralises 
an army as a succession of disasters, This has led many to surmise 
that the French victories have been very much exaggerated. This 
may be so ifi degree but not in fact, since the steady line of retreat 
from Vercelli to Mortara, from Milan to behind the Adda, is sufficient 
evidence of the Allied successes. 

Our last accounts left the Austrians retiring from Malegnano, 
after an obstinate combat of some hours, in which they sustained 
a loss of above eleven hundred men in killed, wounded and prison- 
ers. 

As usual, the Austriang retired after their defeat in tolerable 
order, and without the loss of any of their guns. The repulse, how- 
ever, had been so decided, that a general movement was immedi- 
ately carried out. The fortress of Piacenza was blown up, and 
evacuated by the Austrians; Pavia was likewise left to its fate ; and, 
more remarkable still, Ancona, Bologna, and every place held by 
them in the Papal States was simultaneously abandoned. These 
retrograde motions mostly took place on the 10th, on which day the 
seat of Austrian Government in Italy was formally transferred from 
Milan to Mantua. As the battle of Malegnano was only given in 
part of our edition, and having received both accounts of the 
action, we give a brief one of that last conflict between the 
Allies and the Austrians. 

The Sardinian bulletin says: 

‘'Tortn, Saturday, June 11. 

“ Private letters have been received from Milan to the 9th instant 
respecting the battle of Malegnano. 

“On the arrival of an Austrian division from Pavia the fight | 
began at midday. The enemy was strongly entrenched in the 
cemetery and in a farm-house. Our troops, under General Ladmir- 
ault, attacked these positions. 

“Our left wing took the chateau and then fell upon the village. 
The Austrians, being outflanked, withdrew and barricaded them- 
selves in the private houses. The Zouaves sustained a murderous 
hand-to-hand conflict and drove out the enemy. The right wing of 
our army, under General Forey, was not required to assist in the 
battle. Colonel Paulze-Ivoi was killed, and five hundred Zouaves 
were put hors de combat. 

“The Austrians, who were thirty thousand strong, suffered a loss 
of fiteen hundred killed and wounded, and twelve hundred prisoners. 

“The battle lasted nine hours. At eleven P.M. a battalion of 
Hungarians and Croats, intending to surprise the village, were sur- 
rounded and defeated.” 


French Official Account. 


The following is a dispatch from the Major-General to the Minister 
of War. 
“Milan, June 9. 
“ After the victory of Magenta the Austrians made a precipitate 
flight from Milan, leaving in the citadel forty-one bronze cannon, a 





great quantity of ammunition and provisions in abundance, retreat- 
ing towards Lodi and Pavia. On the 8th his Majesty the Emperor 
gave orders to Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers to occupy the position 
of Malegnano (Marignano), whence we menaced, at the same time, 
two of the retreating columns of the enemy ; but the Austrians, who 

fully comprehended all the importance of bolding Malegnano to 
cover their retreat, taking advantage of the remains of the fortifica- 
tions surrounding the town, had strongly barricaded themselves | 
therein. | 

‘* Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, who arrived before the place at four | 
o'clock, immediately gave orders for the attack in front by the divi- | 
sions of Bazaine and Admirault, while at the same moment the 

« division of General Forey was ordered to turn the place. The battle 
lasted at least three hours. 

“ The enemy opposed a most energetic resistance to the efforts of | 
our soldiers, and were dislodged by the bayonet from intrenchment 
to intrenchment, and from house to house, and only withdrew at seven 
in the evening, leaving the place covered with dead, one of their 
cannons in our possession, and about a thousand prisoners. 

“This splendid result, however,has been dearly purchased, our 
loss amounting to fifty officers and eight hundred men killed and 
wounded. 

“We learn at this moment that the Austrians have evacuated 
Pavia and Lodi, and recrossed the Adda destroying the bridges.” 


Austrian Reports. 
Verona, June 10 (via Vienna). 

The following is official : 

“On the 8th o: June General Urban, at Canonica, and the 8th 
corps d’armée, at Malegnano, were engaged in sanguinary fights. 
The enemy, in greatly superior force, appears to be advancing from 
Milan, and the Austrian army has therefore passed the Adda in good 
order and is nearing the reinforcements in reserve. The courage of 
our troops js unbroken, and they are longing for a decisive 
battle.” 

Vienna, Sunday Evening, June 12. 

The following official news has been received : 

“ Benedek’s corps was again attacked at Malegnano on the 9th. 
Loss between two hundred and three hundred men.” 

Vienna, Monday. 

The Austrian Correspondence of this evening contains the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Austrians, at the battle of Malegnano, yielded only to the 
decidedly superior force of the enemy, and retired unpureued in 
perfect order.” 

The position of the armies now is one of greatinterest. Austria 
evidently feels her power in Italy fast falling away, and has, with 
cat-like desperation and cunning, retreated into that celebrated 
strategic position, known as the Historic Quadrangle. A reference 
to the map will show that it is formed by nature and art as a refuge 
for a beaten army. With the Mincio on one side, and the Adige on 
the other, the four fortresses of Mantua, Peschiera, Legnano and 
Verona, to hold the four corners of this almost impregnable position, 
it will require great daring and caution on the part of the Allies to 
drive the Austrians out. That, however, they will be driven out is 
inevitable, since with a liberal Ministry in Great Britain, the rule of 
the House of Hapsburg may be considered as already at an end be- 
yond the Alps. Should the Austrians successfully resist the Allies 
on the western side of the Mincio, it is quite evident from the move- 
ments of the French fleet in the Adriatic, and the despatch of gun 
boats to that sea, that it is the intention of Louis Napoleon to vigor- 
ously assault the Austrians from the Eastern side of their position. 
Threatened also by Garibaldi from the North, and by Prince Napo- 
leon Jerome from the South, the Austrians may find \:.cmselves 
caught in their own trap. 

From Garibaldi the accounts are equally unfavorable for the Aus- 
trians. On the 8th that brilliant soldier occupied Bergamo, and 
defeated a large body of troops that were despatched from Brescia 
against him. He was rapidly making his arrangements to threaten 
the Tyrol, and prevent the arrival of reinforcements vy that route. 


Prince Metternich. 


This renowned statesman died at Vienna on the 11th of June, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age. He was born on the 15th of 
May, 1773, at Coblentz, and was christened Cl t W 1 








Metternich. His ancestors had been distinguished in the wars of 


elector to the Archbishoprics of and Treves ; and his father, 
the Count Metternich, had obtained some reputation as a diplomatist 
and as the associate of Kaunitz. At the age of fifteen Metternich 
entered the University of Strasbourg, where he had for his fellow- 
student Benjamin Constant, and from which, two years afterwards, 
he removed to Mayence, in order to complete his studies. In 1790 
he made his first public appearance as the master of the ceremonies 
at the coronation of the Emperor Leopold II; and in 1794; after a 
short visit to England, he was attached to the Austrian Embassy 9+ 
the Hague, in the following year marrying the heiress of his father’s 
friend Kaunitz. Thus far he was but serving his apprentieéship in 
diplomacy. 

He first came into notice at the Congress of Rastadt, where he 
represented the Westphalian nobility, after which he accompanied 
Count Stadion to St. Petersburg, was (1801) appointed Minister 
at the Court of Dresden, then (1803-4) proceeded as Ambassador 
to Berlin, where he took a leading part in the arrangement of 
that well-known coalition which was dissolved by the battle 
of Austerlitz,and at length, after’ the peace of Presburg, was se- 
lected for the most important diplomatic appointment in the gift of 
the Emperor—that of Austrian Minister at the Court of Napoleon. 
The rise of the young ambassador had been unusually rapid, and the 
French Emperor greeted him with the remark, “ You are very young 
to represent so powerful a monarchy.” “ Your Majesty was not 
older at Austerlitz,” replied Metternich, with a slight exaggeration 
which could not make the compliment less acceptable ; and indeed, 
young as he was, he exhibited an address and a knowledge before 
which Napoleon might bluster, but of which he could never get the 
better. 

In Metternich all the arts of society had been cultivated to 
the highest degree—his conversation brilliant and inexhaustible, his 
manners most easy and graceful, his flattery delicate and insinua- 
ting. Without much ardor, with very limited sympathies, with no 
deep convictions, he had a clear head and a firm hand; he could 
keep his own secret, and he could worm out the secrets of others ; 


the Empire against the Turks; his fapily had given more than one 


| and making himself the most agreeable man in the world, he plotted 


in the midst of smiles, manceuvred in a dance, and struck the hardest 
when he seemed to yield the most. He managed with so much 
ability that when the war broke out in 1809, and he had to return to 
the Austrian Court, which was seeking refuge in the fortress of 
Comorn, he was appointed to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as the 
successor to Count Stadion. It was during his tenure of office that 
he struck out the idea of a marriage between Napoleon and an Aus- 
trian Archduchess, as a means of purchasing a respite for the Em- 
pire. He conducted the negotiations with Champagny ; Napoleon 
was divorced from Josephine ; and Metternich escorted Marie Louise 
to Paris. 1t was but an expedient; it was a humiliating sacrifice, 
which could not be a permanent settlement; and in 1813, after the 
great French catastrophe in Russia, war was again formally declared 
by Austria against France. In the autumn of that year the grand 
alliance was signed at Toeplitz, and on the field of Leipzig, Metter- 
nich was raised to the dignity of a Prince of the Empire. 

In the subsequent conferences and treaties the newly created 
Prince took a very prominent part, and he signed the Treaty of Paris 
on behalf of Austria. He afterwards paid a visit to England, and re- 
ceived the honor of a doctor’s hood from the University of Oxford. 
This is worth mentioning, as we believe it is the only honor which he 
received from England. He who received decorations from all the 
Courts of Europe, obtained none from the English Court. The only 
very celebrated orders to which he could not boast that he belonged 
were the orders of the Bath and of the Garter. 

When the Congress of Vienna was opened, Prince Metternich, 
then in his forty-second year, was unanimonsly chosen to preside 
over its deliberations, and this presidency in the Congress may be 
regarded as typical of an ascendancy which, from this time, he 
exerted for many years in the affairs of Europe. When the shock of 
1848 overtook Austria, the Government fell, in spite of the resistance 
of Metternich, who maintained his State policy to the last. A 
deputation of citizens made their complaints to the Archduke John, 
who calmed them by promising, first of all, the resignation of the 
Chancellor. Out came the Prince Metternich from the next room, 
where the Ministers had assembled to deliberate, and with all the 
tenacity of age—the tenacity of a Minister who had directed the 
affairs of the Empire for forty years—exclaimed, “1 will not resign, 
gentlemen, I will not resign!” Archduke Jobn, without replying to 
the Chancellor, simply repeated his statement, “I have already told 
you, Prince Metternich resigns.” “ What! is this the return I get 
for my fifty years’ services?” he said, and the next day he left the 
city with an escort of cavalry. He went to England, and there re- 
mained till the old state of things began to return. Not till 1851 did 
he venture to appear again at Vienna, but in the autumn of that 
year he made a sort of royal progress to his palace in the Rennweg. 
The old man was never again asked to undertake the cares of office. 
He held such a position in society as the Duke of Wellington, in his 
latter days, held in England, and his advice was often taken in affairs 
of State, but really his power was gone, and many among us, 
perhaps, may be surprised to learn that the renowned statesman has 
lived until now. Renowned rather than great, clever rather than 
wise, venerated more for his age than for his power, admired but 
not lamented, the oldest Minister of the oldest Court of Europe has 
passed away. 

War Reports. 


A telegraphic dispatch from Vienna, 16th, says that Gen. Count 
Schlick had taken command of the second army, instead of Gen. 
Gyulai, and that the French had established a depdt at Antwari, on 
the Albanian coast, and disembarked large quantities of gold coin 
there. 

The last acconnts from Napoleon’s headquarters say he was con- 
centrating his forces, ia order to attack the Austrians with an over- 
whelming force, and it was believed in Paris that a decisive battle 
would be fought in the course of a week. 

The following bulletins have been received, via Turin : 

Turin, 15th—The Austrians are retreating from the Oglio, and the 
allied armies continue to advance. 

Austrian corps d’armée, which had left Ancona for Pessaro, were 
being directed toward the lower Po, to be joined to the troops in the 
provinces of Venice. 

It is at present uncertain whether Ancona has been entirely 
evacuated by the Austrians. 

Modena and Brescella are free. The numerous municipalities of 
the Romagna had pronounced for the national cause. 

The allied army passed the Serio on the 13th, marching toward 
the river Oglio. Their advance guard is at Coccoaglio. 

The headquarters of the King of Sardinia are at Palazzuolo. 

Garibaldi was at Brescia on the 12th. Urban’s corps quitted 
Coccoaglio on the 13th, and appeared to be retiring to Arzinovi. 

An Austrian bulletin, dated Verona, 15th, says the different corps 
d’armée took their allotted positions unmolested by the enemy. 

Defest of Garibaldi. 

The division of Gen. d’Urban alone sustained a fight at Castinodolo 
with Garibaldi’s bands, which, although amounting to four thousand 
men, With four pieces of cannon, was repulsed by the Austrians. 

The officiel Austrian correspondence says that the organization 
for the defence of the Tyrolese territory was progressing. Several 
companies have been already drawn out, and others were getting in 
readiness. The mountain passes were all occupied. 

More Troops for Austria. 

Vienna letters say that the corps d’armée commanded by the 
Archduke Charles were beginning to leave for Italy. The third 
corps, under the Archduke were moving froin upper and 
lower Austria to Trieste. 

A thirteenth Austrian corp d’armée was about to be formed, and 
was also destined for Italy. 


A second Austrian extraordinary levy is to be terminated by the | 
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15th of September, and the standard military stature of the meh 
reduced. 

Garibaldi’s corps is represented as becoming daily more formida-: 
ble. Itwas thpeatening the Southern Tyrol, where the people wer : 
getting extremely impatient of Austrian rule. 

A late telegraphic dispatch via Berne announces that a numerous 
Austrian corps had arrived at Grosloto in the Valtelline, and had 
advanced toward Tivano. 

The Swiss Federal Council had ordered the occupation, by the 
Federal troops, of the Pass of Muretto, between the Grisons and 
the Valtelline. 

It was reported, via Vienna, that extensive preparations were 
making for attacking the Allies. * 

The French Navy. 


The French fleet in the Adriatic have received powerful reinforce- 
ments, and it was expected a landing would shortly be attempted 
between Venice and Trieste. The first detachment of siege flotilla 
had left Toulon for the Adriatic. It is asserted that the French 
were about to occupy Ancona. 

The Sardinian Commissioner Extraordinary in Tuscany had issued 
a eee opening the various new ports to the reception of bread- 
stuffs, 

It is stated that the King of Sardinia had ordered the arrest of 
the colonel of one of the Sardinian regiments for having, contrary 
to discipline and obvious policy, addressed a proclamation to the 
Roman Legation. 

Dissatisfaction in Italy at Victor's Triumphs, 


The Times Paris correspondent speaks of the dissatisfaction of 
some Italians at the territorial accessions of the King of Sardinia. 
They protest against his taking possession of Lombardy, and re- 
quire a confederation, not a fusion. 

Garibaldi when at Milan had interviews with the Emperor and 
King of Sardinia. 

The Nord says a second series of operations by the Allies will be 
simultaneously commenced by sea and land. The Allied troops 
are all to be putin movement to invest the Austrian fortresses. 
Prince Napoleon with his force will proceed without delay toward 
Lessespo to support the right wing of the French id 

A Turin journal published a proclamation by Klapka, drawn up 
for distribution among the, Hungarian soldiers in the Austrian army. 
& Polish Legion is said to be forming in Italy, and a Hungarian at 
yenoa. 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Frightful Accident,—Cizvetanp, June 28.—A train on the Michigan 


Southern Railroad was thrown from the track, last night, by the washing away - 


of a culvert, and twenty or thirty persons are reported to have been kilied. 
Particulars will be obtained as soon as possible. 

CuicaGo, June 28 —The accident on the Michigan Southern Railroad, last 
night, occurred near South Bend, Indiana. The stream where it took place is 
naturally a small rivulet, but was much swollen by heavy rains the previous 
afternoon and evening, and the flood of wood which passed dowa probably 
cracked the culvert, converting the embankment into a dam, and the great 
weight of water, with the concussion of the crossing train, caused the sad 
calamity. There were about one hundred and fifty persons on the train. Thirty- 
three perrons were taken from the ruins dead, and fifty to sixty others 
wounded. 

The killed, as far as their names have been ascertained, are : Hartwell, ex- 
press messenger; engineer and fireman, both named Chup; Babbington, bag- 
gage master; C. W. Smith, road master; Mrs. E. G. Gillett and child, and Stone 
Miils, of New York; Thomas Mishan, of Michigan Oity. 

The Grim Romance of Crime.—A few days ago three noted burglars 
were arrested. One of them has since then made the following confession : 

** On or about the first of August last, deponen: and Thomas Kelly proceeded 
to Brooklyn for the purpose of breaking into some house, After walking about 
the city until nine o’clock in the evening, we concluded to try our hand on No, 
21 Smith street. On one side of this house were some vacant lots, and we 
climbed the fence and lay hid in these lot: about two hours. At about twelve 
o’clock at night we eniered the house through the rear basement doer, by 
breaking out « side light and shoving back the boits. We ransacked the house, 
putting most of our plunder in a large bag which wa found there. Among the 
articles taken were a music box, velvet cloak, some basques, drerses and simi- 
lar property. After getting through, we opened the front basemeut door and 
walked out, snd saw some serenaders anda watchman. We then retreated 
into the house, and proceeded to escape by the rear fence, which we scaled, 
and then saw the watchman, who ordered us to stand stiller he would blow 
our brains out; at the same moment he struck an alarm rap and presented ao 
pistol atus An inetent after Kelly drew a pistol and fired at him. He fell 
backwards, and we cropped our plunder and ran, hearing as we fled people 
from the upper windows erying out, *‘Stop him!’’ “There he goes!’ After 
our recent srrest | informed the officers of the circumstance, aud went with 
them to the house in Brooklyn, where we saw and conversed with the cccu- 
pant. Defendant further says that soon after the burglary he and Kelly heard 
of the arrest of two men, named Dunn and Griffiths, on a charge of shooting 
the watchman and committing the burglary, all of which had been done by us. 
Deponent was afterwards informed that Dunn was discharged, but that Grif- 
fithe had been convicted and sentenced to the State Prison for ten years, where 
he vow is; and deponent solemnly declares that Griffiths is wholly innocent of 
the matter, and that he and Kelly were the only persons concerned in it.” 

Gordon not only describes the ert'cles stolen but articles in the house which 
were not stolen—for instance, a beautiful clock with s glass case, which was 
on the parlor mantel-piece. 

When the officers suspected that Griffith was the criminal, they seem te have 
taken it fur grauted, and to have proceeded wholly upon this theory. When 
they found him, ae they afterwards did, in Laurens street, this city, they told 
him they wanted to search his house. He objected. He told them he had 
just been married to an honest, good girl, who knew nothiog of his former 
career, and was living an honest life, and begged them not to go. for her sake. 
They construed this as an evidence of guilt, and insisted upon going. He then 
begged them to allow him to go in first and request his wife to step out, as he 
wished to see some friends on particular business. But this increased their 
suspicions, and they refused the request. They searched the house, but failed 
to find any of the stolen property. They then told him that he was suspected 
of the erime in question, and was under arrest. He violently protested his 
innocence, and declared he would not go, and drew a knife, although he did 
not use it. All this was deemed suspicious, and went against him with tho 
jury. 

After his arrest the officers went to the hospital and told aay! they had 
found the man who shot him, and + would bring him there to the 
afternoon. Accordingly, in the afternoon; Griffith was taken to the hospital 
and presented to Buckley, who wae thought to be on his deathbed. ‘‘ This,’’ 
said the officers, ‘is the man; see if you do not recognize him.” ‘I think 
this is the man,”’ said Backley; **it certainly looks like him. Yes, the more I 
look at him the better I am satisfied. AsI recollect myere!f more and more 
his countenance, form and featpres imp th lves upon me more and 
more as thore of the person who #hot me. Iam now sure of it—I can swear 
‘ied this is the man.”’ And he did swear to it, and Griffith was commit- 
ted. 





It is true that Griffith was in Brooklyn a few days before the crime, but he 
went toa livery stable fora horge, with which he took his wife to Greenwood 
Cemetery to look at the grave of a friend. It is true that he could not give an 
account of himself after half-past ten o’clock ; but the reason is he went home 
and wént to bed, and his wife, who solemnly protests that such was the fact, 
could not swear to it; and thus, although bis innocence was known to her, he 
he bad no means of establishing it. The most singular feature of the case is 
the positive evidence of Buckley, who believed himself on his deathbed at the 
time of the identification, and was un honest in his statement. 

Gordon says that when Griffith was on trial he wanted to do something to 
save him; but Kelly called him woman-hearted, and declared he didn’t care 
what became of Griffith as long as they were clear. But Gordon says he has 
felt heavy hearted ever sinoe, and would have been wiliing to suffer imprison- 
ment to relieve Griffith, could he have done so without betraying others. 

Judge Stuart, who was Griffith’s counsel, is taking measures for his release. 


Five Points’ House of Industry.—The Rey. Mr. Cuyler’s Church, 
Market street, was occupied a few evenings since by the children of the Five 
Points’ House of Industry, and by the ation of the church, who assem- 
bled to listen to an address which was delivered by Benjamin R. Barlow, the 
Superintendent of the House of Iafustry, setting forth the great necessity of 
such an institution, and the responsibility resting upon Christian people in 
this city and elsewhere, to lend their liberal aid in supporting it; that many 
hundreds of poor children, eager to escape from dens of vice, from vieious 
parents who beat them unmercifully and otherwise torture them, may be 
gathered into the friendly halls of the institution, and possibly saved to grow 
up into a useful and Christian life, Mr. Barlow related many affectiog incitents 
of persoval history of the children who are thrown upon his care, and gave 
some hideous facts concerning the lives and habits of the persons who inhabit 
that dreadfal locality calied the Five Points. He considered that those who 
live in comfort, — and plenty, should remember the many little ones stifling 
in poisonous reokeries of this neighborhood, and now and then send them a 
littie relief. The children of the House, of whom some two hundred occupied 
the pews, presented a happy and —— appearance, and sang some pretty 
little hymns in a very sweet and creditable manner. 

Love and Marder.—A terrible tragedy occured in Pittsburgh a few days 
ago. Richard Jones, a police officer, having reason to suspect his wife of 
criminal intercourse witha paramour, followed her to Birmiogham Bridge, 
where, as be alleges, he found the parties together, and instently shot his 
wife througii the head, killing her instantly. He then fired at the man, and 
insists that be shot him, but be ha« not been found. After committing the act 
Jones surrendered himself, and madea full confession. After shooting his 
wife he fell upon her with a knife, and cut her badly in the breast, neck 
and hands. The woman was thirty-five years old, was formerly a woman 0 
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the town in Pittsburgh, and the keeper of a house ‘of ill-fame. Her maiden 
name was Delany. 


A Warning.—The statement of Horace Greeley and others, by telegraph 
in relation to the Pike’s Peak gold region, has been published. It is signed by 
Horace Greeley, A. D. Richardson and Henry Villard. It confirms the reports 
of the existence of gold at Pike’s Peak, gives voluminous details of miving 
successes, and concludes with a caution to emigrants to avoid the mines for 
the present, on the ground that for at least seven months to come there will 
be neither employment, food nor shelter within 500 miles for the thousands of 
persons already at the diggings or pressing forward. 


Treasurers.—These gentlemen seem to be lucky; no sooner is a man mace 
treasurer than he can loan meney ad infinilum. We notice, however, that 
obliging @ friend leads to !aw. Onur brilliant Manager Stuart, although rather 
a rolling stone, has however falsified the proverb, and gathered a little of 
Moss—ecce signum. : 

Wiliam Stuart vs. Dion Bourcicaul!.—In this case it appeared that the par- 
ties, in 1857, were the lessees of Wallack’s Theatre. At the time the theatre 
closed, Stuart claimed that Bourcicault was indebted to him in a large sum of 
money, as dameges for sundry breaches of contract. The matter was referred 
by beth parties to an arbitrator, who, after hearing the parties, made an award 
of $6,(00 in favor of Mr. Stuart. Subsequently Mr. Bourcicault commenced 

roceedings to set the award aside on the ground of partiality. Pending the 
atter proceedings, the parties met or amicable terms and ;¢ttled the matter. 
It now appeared that prior to the award of the arbitrator, Mr. Stuart avsigned 
the claim in the action to Mr. Theodore Moss, the treasurer of Wallack’s The- 
atre, as security for the sum of $3,000 whieh he (Moss) bad loaned to Stuart 
Mr. Moss now came in to make 2 motion to have execution issued upon the 
judgment of the arbitrater. ihe counsel for Messrs. Stuart and Bourcicault 
came into Court to oppose the motion on the ground that the original parties 
had settled the eriginal suit, and therefore all the proceedings fell to the 
ground. Upon the parties coming into Court, they concluded to settle the 
matter amicably, and drop all litigation. 

H. A. Cram and Richard O’Gorman for Messrs. Stuart and Bouroieault; A. 
Mathews for T. Moss. 

Proclamation to the Jews.—The following is a copy of a neatly 
printed handbill addressed to the ‘‘ Sons of Abraham,’’ which has been posted 
in various parts of the city, and attracts considerable curiosity: 

‘ Fighteen hundred years have now nearly passed since our beloved land— 
the heritage God gave to our fathers and to their posterity for an everlasting 
possession—has been wrested from us by cruel and bloody idolatora. During 
that long period we have remained scattered and captives among the Gentiles. 
We have suffered the most cruel persecutions on accourt of our faith We 
have long prayed and hoped for the coming of the Great Deliverer, whom the 
God of Israel has promised to send to restore us, and to re-establish the throne 
of David. This hope, in the minds of many, is now begivning to be shaken. 
Some, because the fulfilment of these promises bas been so long delayed, deny 
the truth of God’s Word altogether. Many havealready forsaken us, ana have 
enlisted under the banner of Infidelity. Hundreds of others are embraciog the 
religion of the crucified Nazarene. Is it not, then, most important for every 
one of us to ask himself the question, Has the Messiah come, or do we still look 
for another? Rabbis, answer! Teachers in Israel, to the rescue! The faithful 
ones in Israel demand it!’ 


A Kind Deed.—Mr. Merriam, the weather sage of Brookiyn Heights, 
recently took charge of and buried at Greenwood, in his own ‘ot of ground, the 
remains of a dissipated old man, with whose remains even his relatives—who 
are in good standing—would have nothing to do. Mr. Merriam said that the 
man who thus so miserably died was years ago of some prominence, and an 
intimate of Lafeyette, who, up to the time of the latter’s death, corresponded 
with him. 


Kliled by a Bee-—Mr. Alfred Jansen, of Le Clare, Iilinois, died a few 
days ago from the stiog of a bee. Ee was a wealthy and cultivated young 
Englishman, and was stung in the neck by acommon honey bee. When stuvg 
he eaid it was a serious matter for him, as he had ouce, after being stung, 
swooned awey and remained insens:ble for several hours. Ssleratus was ap- 
plied to the wound, but he was soon violently ill, became ineensible, s 
few minutes had convulsions, and three quarters of an hour from the time he 
was stung he was dead. 

Soulouque vs. Barnum.—tThe journals of New Orleans publish 
ter, which tuey say has been addressed by the depored ewpercr, Faustin o 
Hayti, to his frieads in Louisiane, contradicting a report which had been pro- 
pegated that he had consented to allow Barnum to exhib‘t sit? 
“It is paiuful,’’ says his ex-Majesty, ‘to see my name ass f 
a Saxon impresario, to whom | forbade the entrance into my ¢t Although 
fallen from the high rank 1 occupied, I remain surrounded 1 he impérial 
aureola, and I have stii] power sufficient to chastise such 2 mountebar Kk ; but 
not being disposed to derogate from my rank and belongiog to posterity, 1 pre- 
fer clemency to vengeance. Let him know then thst I pardon him ; and if 
ever God should allow me to recover my crown and to see again my beloved 
ceuntry, which I left a prey to vile agitators, 1 will show to him all my mag 
nanimity and will allow him to circulate freely in my Sitates.’’ This letter 
looks very much like a hoax. 

Pike’s Peak in its Glory.—The readers of the Tribune are aware 
that the responsible editor of that popular paper is at Pike’s Peak. His yield 
of gold has been quite amazing. The sanctum of the Zribune now rejoicea in 
the presence of one of the Jargest nuggets ever seen. As every can see it by 
calling upon Messrs. Ripley and Dana, it is unnecessary to give the dimensions. 
To give some idea of its thickness we have only to say thax it is nearly half es 
thick as snything ever covered by the hats of the editors of the appleten 
Cyclopedia. As it will only remain on show for a week the public ought not 
to neglect the present opportunity of seeing so great a curiosity. 











































Can’t Swallow This.—The Columbus (Ohio) Journal is responsible for 
the following: *‘A gentleman living in this city was the victim of a most 
malignant attempt at essassination. He stepped from bis office on busisess, 
and on his return found several filberts upon the table, and took ove and 
placed it between his teeth for the purpose of crackiog, when a loud exp! 
ensued, lacerating and burniog his meuth in a shocking manner. Excmina- 
tion showed the remaining nuts to be charged with powaer and friction igniting 
material, calculated if exploded in the mouth, to blow a man’s head off.’”’ 

The Romance of Life.—fSome two years ago a little boy belonging to 
Newburyport, who bad no parents, and who was frequent!y found by policewen 

zy in out-houses, was complained of and rent by the Police Court to the 
State Reform School at Westboro. During his confinement, by gecd behavior 
he won the love and esteem of officers and kcepe Lately » wealthy couple 
of aged persons, on « visit te the school faverably struck by the boy’s appear- 
ance, adopted him, gave him their name, and sleo anncunced their intention 
of making bim heir to an estate of some $600,000 
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Justice Come at Last.—C. B. Ivy killed his sister-in-law nearly twenty- 
five years ago, in Roane county, East Tennessee, and was trie’ and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. Soon after being incarcerated he made bis escape, anc 
went to Arkansas, and established himself high upon the waters of the Arkan- 
sas River, where he became a leading citizen, living undixiurbed and ex joy ing 
the confidence of the community to such an extent as to secure his election w 
offices of high trust. He also became a member of the Methodist Church, and 
to all appearances led a consistent Christian life. About two weeks ago, some 
persons who were acquainted with the crime of his former life discovered him 
and procured his arrest, and he was brought up on the steamer Kate Frisbee 
to Memphis, and will be conveyed to the scene of his crime to suffer the pen- 
aliy adjudged as punishment for the same 

Loss of the Argo.—tInformation has been received here that the steam- 
ship Argo, which left this port on the 23d instant for Galway via St. Johns, 
N.F , has been wrecked. We have not heard the location of the calamity, but 
understand it to be somewhere on the Newfoundland coasi—probably neer 
Cape Race. The ship went ashore, and at Iast accounts was leaking very 
badly, and was likely to prove a total loss. The pasrengers and crew and their 
baggage were landed safely. Two steam tugs have been sent to the aesistance 
of the Argo. Particulars will doubtless soon come to hend. 

















GOssiP OF THE WORLD. 
ENGLAND, 


Mazzini’s Manifesto.—It is certainly to Mazzini’s honor that he is con- 
sistent in storm or sunshine, be is the same unyielding enemy to Kings and 
Eroperors. He seems vow and then, like Diogenes, to trample on the pride of 
Plato, with greater pride, for his unfaltering wership of his own schemes par- 
takes of a disposition akin to that of France and Austria. We are afraid he is 
one of there impracticable men who never will be convinced. It is now clear 
to every unprejudiced mind, that the only chance of Italy’s regeneration de- 
pends upon the manner in which Louis Napoleon performs his promirer, and 
asa breach of faith in this particular must involve him in hcstilities with ail 
Europe, more especially Germany end Prussis, which would lead to a genera! 
war, the chances are so decidedly in favor of a satisfactory settlement of the 
whole question, that it is useless for the ultra Republicans to create difficulty. 
It is very clear that the moderate party is in the aecendancy. 


Scandai at Bath.—On dit that a member ofa noble family, who, some 
time since, was well known in Bath for his pecuniary embarrasaments, from 
which many of our respectable tradesmen were sufferers, has, within the past 
few days, aeserted bis wife and family and «loped with a married lady, pos 
sessed of a large fortune, and who, until recently, resided in a fashionable 
quarter of the city. The circumstances connected with this painful case are 
tne more distressing, ipasmuch as the husband of the laty has Jong suffered 
from severe illness, and is, at the present moment, in a deeply afflicted state; 
whilst the family of his lordship svill include juvenile branches, who, it is said, 
he bas left, with his amiable lady, in utter destitation. The gailty pair are 
Supposed to have left this country for America. 


FRANCE. 


A Cosmopolitan “ Qid Clo’ ” Man.—There arrived recently in Paris, 
from Holland, a specalator who counts Abraham among bis ancestors, and 
who does honor to his race. This speculator follows the traces of the Jétes, to 
buy all the robes of tulle or gauze which have been worn once or twice, and 
discarded. Young people always finds a means of restoring a silk skirt thet 
has been torn or soiled, but what can they do with a gauze jupe, the dreas of a 
dol), or a butterfly trap. The son of Israel buys all that fora song. In every 
part of Paris he has authorized sgents to buy and pack up these rejected ob- 





jects; and the season of balla over, he gathers up the whole and sends them to 
Havre, from whence they are shipped to the Caribbean Islands, and from the 
whitest of bosoms these white, blue or rore gauzes are transferred to the black- 
est! It appears to be a furore ameng the ebony islanders, heretofore |uxuria- 
ting in a state of nudity, to clothe themselves in these suggestive transparencies. 
Half-cbscured loveliness is always most attractive, and as this is evidently 
step in the way of civilization, there is no telling how much the wor!d will yet 
be indebted to the enterprising Israelite in question. Only one is curious to 
hnow how he hit upon the speculation. 

French Domestics.—An American lady, long resident in Paris, and per- 
fectly acquainted with its customs, gives the following item in relation to 
Parisian servants: 

“You are aware of the petty taxes which our domestics are in the habit of 
imposing upon everything purchased by them for the use of the household. 
First in order is the ‘sou per pound,’ paid them by grocers, butchers, bakers, 

s., for their custom. This, however, is but a triffe in comparison. On a 
rabbit, bought at two francs and fifteen sous, the oook pockets the fifteen sous, 
For erch dish ordered from « restavrant, the servant gets a premium of five 
sous. So with butter; ard every other article of food. I have calculated that, 
over and abore her wages, my ccok’s profits amount to at least fifty 
eents a day. Nor is she satisfied with this. She bas made a nice little bar- 
gain with my butcher, to the effect that when she buys cix pounds of mutton 
or veal, for me, the butcher is to add a pound of sirloin steak, for her. There 
is no use changing rervant or buicher. They are sll thieves alike, and I might 
only make bad worse it I interfered.’’ 

Some Napoleonic Ideas.—Three or four years ago, it was much in 
vogue with s numb«r of American writers, who had a fondness for psradex 
and neologism, to speak of the coincidence of the United #tates and Russia, in 
general teadency and result, under radically diseimilar forms of Governwent 
But these writers canvot claim the originating of this notion. Louts Napoleon 
was, perbaps, the first to point out that singular coincidence, and to suggest 
the philosophical explanation of it. As early as 1839, in hie curious but pro- 
found work, entitled, “‘ Ides Napolconiennes,”’ produced while he was in exile, 
he made the following pointed allusions to the United Staies and Russia: 

“T say it with regret, I ree at the present day enly two Governments which 
fulfil well their providential mission. These are the two colos#uses which 
exist, one at the extremity of the new, the other at the extremity of the old 
world. Whilst our old European centre resembles a volcano which consumec 
itself in its crater, the two naticns of the East and the West march without 
hesitation on the road of improvement, ove through the will of one man, the 
other through liberty. 

“ Providence has committed to the United States of America the charge of 
peopling and subdaing to civilization all that immense territory which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from the North Pole to the Equa 
tor. Their Government, which is a simple administration, bas had, up to the 
present time, but to put in practice the old adage—Laisecz faire, laissez passer 
—in order to favor that irresistible instinct which urges the poputation of the 
United Stetes towards the Wert. 

“In Russia, to an imperial dynasty is due ail the progress which, during a 
century and a half, has withdrawn this vast empire from barbarism. ‘ihe ]m 
péerial power must contend against all the old prejacices of our ancient Europe; 
it must centralize a8 much as possible in the bands of a single man all the 
forces of the State, in order to destroy the abuses which tend to perpetuate 
themselves under the protection of communal ard feudal franchises. The East 
can receive only from him the ameliorations which it expects and awaits.’’ 


Dangerous Attentions.—The Court Journal says, that, during the ab- 
sence of his Majesty from Paris, a volunteer garde noble will be organized 
awongst the young men ef birth and fortune who, anxious to prove their utter 
devotion to the person of the Empress, wil accompany ber Majesty upon all 
occasions, taking up their residence at St. Cloud while she remsine there, and 
returning to Paris when she resides at the Tuileries. Thecaptain of the chival. 
rovus bend is an English nobleman, of great Continental reputation for wealth 
and ecoentricity, whose worship of the Empress has been Jong known to the 
Perisian public. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known tbat the renowned Colonel Hiram Fuller, 
agent for Gayetty bas accepted an appropriate appointment in the household 
of the Empress. Wecan cordially say that he is “‘ the right men in the right 


place.’”’ 
AUSTRIA. 

Terribly Frightened.—We learn from history that the Eecurial was 
built to fulfil a vow made by a Spanish King when he was hard pressed by bis 
enemies. Itis the old story of the devil was sick and a monk would be 
Auttria is very munch like that eminent gentleman in black, for, in consequence 
of the disasters of her arms, the clergy have addressed themselves to the Holy 
Virgin, and humbly requested her, as ‘‘ Generallissima’”’ of the army, to take 
the matterin baad. At eight o’clock the streets of Vienna were attended by 
women walking in procession behind the rectors of the different parishes, who 
were attended by stalwart beadies, bearing fisgs, on which were saints, 
martyrs, &c., worked in tapestry. Towards ten o’clock the diffsrent proces 
sions united and went to the Cathedral, and thence to the Church of Mariatuif 
(Oar Lady of Help), which is in the suburb of the same name 

Among the notahe persons who walked in the main procession were the 
Archduke Francis Charier, the Archduke Ludwig, his son, the Minister of the 
Hiome Department, the Bburgomaster, &c. The people, having a wholesame 
fear of the Chief of Police, committed no excesses, but many of them evinced 
their disapproval of what was going on by gibes, jeers and disrespectful 
gesticulations. It is utterly impossible that auch medieval observances cau 
further the interests of true religion. The exhibition we have had here to-day 
wil not be to the taste of the army, which detests the clique which is now all 


powerful in Austria. 
TURKEY. 

The Empire of Optum.—The Turkish Pmpire is approaching its fall 
It will soon be confined to its Asiatic borders. Russia t 
tion in all the Scinve Provinces; nevertheless the peror had written an 
autograph letter to the Sultan, assuring him of his friendship, disavowing all 
thoughts of aggression, and declaring ubat he will take care the present war 
shall not affect his interests. 

The Montenegricz were destroying the Austrian telegraph in Sntorine, there 
by cutting off communication between Catisro and Rajuen. 

The Russian General, Louls Menschikoff, had arrived at Constantinople, his 
ostensible business bsirg the installation of the Armenian yatriarch 






























Angry Lette1:s.—An angry letter, especially if the writer be well loved, 
fo much fiercer than an angry speech, 0 much more unendurable. There ine 
words remaio scorching, not to be expiained away, not w be atoned for by & kine 
—not to be softened Gown by the word of love that may foilow so quickly upon 
spoken anger. Heaven defend me from angry letters! They should never be 
written except to school-boys or men at coll ge, and not often to them if they 
be any way tender-hearted. This, at least, should be » rule through the 
letter-writing world—that no angry letter be posted t li four-and twenty hours 
shall bave elapsed since it was written. We all know how abeurd is that 
ober rule, that of eaying the alphabet when you are angry. ‘rash! git 
down and write your letter; write it with all the venom in yeur power, spit 
out the spleen at the fullest, it will do you goed. You think you have been 
injured; ray all that you can say with all your peisoned eloqnence, and gratify 
yoursel? by reading it while your temper fs stillhot. Then put it in your desk, 
and, asa matter of course, burn it before breakfast the following morniog 
Believe me, that you will then have a double gratification. 








Modern Young Ladies.—As for romance, it bas had its day, Young 
women, in whose fresh, ontutored minds and generous hearts it hed known 
feom time immemorial its eure stronghold and sanctuary, have gone over in a 
body to the enemy, and now range themselves under the brown banner of mat- 
ter of fact, stern reality snd common sense. They no Jouger pere over Byron 
and Lamartine, delbght in moonlight snd solitude, and the sacred sympathy of 
one congenial spirit. They study M’vulloch and Adam Smith, and lght the 
candles directly it is too Gusk to read or write Moreovor, they have grown 
gregarious in their habits ; they incline towards committees, and take pleasure 
in associations. They know too much about senttory laws, and pay too great 
atiention to them ever to think of such things as moonlight rambles, or medi- 
tations after dark at the open window. The Juliets of the nineteenth century 
would entirely decline holding any clandestine commanication with Romecs 
from a balcony. In the first place they would consider it weak and nongensi- 
eal; and secondly, they wouldn’t like to risk catching cold. They havea 
wholesome consideration for rheumatism and catarrh—disorders which the 
dameels of my ¢sy regarded with lofty and incredulous disdain. As for thin 
shoes, except for dancing, they appear to have altogether vanished from the 
feminine toilet. ‘Balmoral’ boote, soles half an inch thick, and “ military 
heels’ have usurped tbeir place. ore boots, and the martial red petticoats 
new so familiar to every eye, are to me eloquent manifestations of the change 
which has come over the epizit of womanhood. 





The Origin of Scandal.—Farqulsr thus writes of this deter(able habit: 
‘€ Those that have nothing else to say must tell stories; fools over wine, and 
jadies over tea, must have something that’s sharp to relish their liquor; malice 
is the piquant sauce of such conversation, and without it their entertainment 
would prove mighty insipid.’ 








CHESS. 


ll communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should be 
addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2405, N. Y. P. O. 


mronpesTs.—F. 8., Newbury, N. Y. Any Chess book, even the most 
elementary, will tell you that you may have as many Queens on the board, 
at the same time, as you can advance Pawns to the Royal Mne.—A. B., 
Medford, Mass.; J. P. H., New York; and H. Z., York, Pa. Problems received. 
—W.P. M., Goram, N. H. Have sent the required information.—A. P. B., 
Albion Centre, Wie. Problem received. —f. B 8., Willink, WN. ¥. The Mor 
phy Chess men may be ordered of us. They are of metal; price $5.—W. H. 
B., Bing Sing, N. Y. Problem received —E. K. End game received. 

Soivrions Receivep.—H. H. M., Marietta, Ohio.; C. P. J., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
P. M., Coshocton, Ohio; T. B. 8., Willink, N. Y. : 

Cures BY ConresPonpence.—Any amateur desirous of conducting a game of 

ted by Ad , 


Chess by correspondence can be d ing “Pawn and 
Move,”’ 238, West Urbana, Illinois. 


To Co 














PROBLEM No. 202:—By T. M. Browy, St. Louis, Mo. 


White to 


play and mate in three moves. 


BLACK. 








be TA | 
WY 











Gamm playe? 
WHITP 
Mr. R. 

PtoK4 

BRtoQB4 





3 

4 B tke Kt 

5 K to Q aq 

6 K tks Q 

7 HtkeR 

18 PtoK5 

19 Kt tke P (ch) 
20 KttoQ3 

(a) Very well 


at the Brooklyn Cheas Club between Messrs. Rics and Kip 


BLACK 





Q Kt to Kt 5 (a) 31 Pto Kt4 


PtoQB4 

Qtok4 

Kt tks P (ch) 

Q tks Q 

Kt tks R 

R tks B 

P iks P 

KtoB3 

Rt to Kt 6 (cb) 
played. 


WitITRr. BLACE. 
Mr. R. Mr. K. 
KtoK2 Bto BS 
2 to Q aq B tks Kt 


$K tks B PtoQkKt4 
Kt tke Kt 
R to K tq 


KttoQ32 
K tke Kt 











>Pto QKt4 P to B45 (ch 

27 K tke P R to Q aq (ch) 

23 K toBs Rk the R 

29 K tk Ktok4 

£0 KtoK 8 PtoQRS 
P to Kt 4 

52 PtoB3 K to Q4 

23 P oK B38 (6) KtoKk4 

34 KtoQ2 K to BS 

85 KtoK 2 K to Kt 6 

36 K toK 8 K tks P 

37 KtoQ4 K to Kt 6 

38 PtoR4 K tks P 

39 P tes P P tks P 





; 
Mr. Rice resigns. 


(6) From this point Black could not save the game. 








CHESS ON T 


is weck again the pleasure of presenting a sample of Mr. Koriscu’s 


HE CONTINENT. 


ency, in the shape of a pretty little came contested by him against 





‘ 


uswick and Count Ca 
evigma, and a remarkably well | 





abiauca, the end of which is a veritable 
with Mr. 





led partie, the firss he played 


Jevay, of Vienna.—ZIJllustrated London News. 


WHITE 
Duke B. & Count 
1 PwQ4 
2PwoQB4 
SQBtoKB4 
4QBtoK kt3 
6 PtwoKS 
6K KttoB3s 
TKBwWQ3 
8 QBs KB 
9 Castles 
10 QBP tks QP 
11 PtksQBP 
] 


Kt to Q4 
tka P 





18 QtoQB2 


(a) An exceile 


(IRREGULAR OPENING ) 


Cc. Mr K. 





BtoQR3 
And the All 
mt stroke of play. 


wire BLACK, 
Duke B. & Count C. Mr. K. 
19 Qtke OBP BtoQ Kt2 
20 Qte QBS QtoK B2 


21 OtoK3 Q Rto K Beq 
22 KttoQBSB B to Q Raq 

23 PtoQKts3 QwKk Kts 

24 KtoK Raq K R to K B 6 (a) 
25 P tks R R P 

26 KRto K Kt rq QtoK B2 

27 QtoQ4 FP toK6 

Qt 


K to K Kt aq 


61 QRto K Beq 
32 P to K Kt3 


Kt toK 6 





Kt te K Kt 5 RtoK 6 
“4 PtoKR4 RtoK 8 
55 KtoR2 K tks R 





i K to Kt3 RtoK Kts 


ies surrendered. 


Game fought at Vienna between Messra. Kousca and Janay. 


BLACK, 
Mr. J. 
1PtoK4 
2K Bo0QB4 
QKttoQB3 
4K Ktto KB 
5 P tke P 
6K KttoQ4 
7QKttoK2 
8 PtoQB3 
9 Btog Kt 6 ( 
10 Cnatirs . 
ll B tks Ki 


IiZPwKRS 


1S K Kt WK BS 


14 PwQKt4 
15 KR to K eq 
16 BtoQR3 
17 QKttwQ4 
18 BtoQKt2 
19 QtoK Kt4 
20 KRtoQKts 
21 QtoK Kt3 
22 K Kt tke KB 
93 PwQR4 

24 BwQRSs 


(b) Well playe 


(c) Threatening mate in two move 


(K Kt’s Derexce to rue K B’s Ormwina.) 


winte 
Mr. K. 
PtoK4 
K KitoK BS 
PwoQB3 
3 P to Q4 
»toK 5 
KBtwoQBa4 
QtoQKkts 
P tks QP 
hh) QKtwQas3 
Castles 
Pteb 
QBtoQ@R3 
QR to K eq 
K Btw Kz 
KttoK R4 
QBtoQKt4 
PY to K Kt 3 
Kt toK B5 
Kito Q6 
q PtoK R4 
KtoKR2 
QR tke Kt 
BteoQBS 
PtoKB4 


BLACK. WHlTP. 

Mr. J. Mr. K. 
25 Qt Q6 KRto K B2 
26 PtoQRS QteQB2 





27 Otke Q QR tas Q 

28 KttoK 6 PwoQR3 

20 KtthsQR R the Kt 

£0 PtoK Kt3 R to K B2 (a) 
31 Kto K Kt 2 PtuK BS 


32 Pto K Kt4 

23 KtoK Kt3 
34 K thea K RP 
25 PtoQKts& 

“ 


P to K B6 (ch) 
PtrokKRS5 (eh) (0) 
Kt tks KBP 
QBP ths P 








B tc Q6 YtoK 6 
Y tke P P to K Kt 4 (ch) 
38 KiwRS KttoK 6 


S89 BwKS 
40 ro KR4 


P to Q5 {c) 
RtoK 2 


41 P the P (d) Ritke B 

42 KP tks y Rt tks Kt Py(ch) 
43 KtoR4 RtoK Kts 
44 PtoK Kt5 R tks P 

45 K Rto K sq BtoK7 

46 HK tke B P tke R 

47 RtoK sq RtoK Kt7 

48 KtoR3 RtoK Bi 


And White wins 
(a) Although deficieat in force, White has the botier game, ewing to the 
confinement of his adversary’s pieces. 


8 


(d) The only way to avert the impending mate. 


oe 


Tas following games are part of @ little match played recently by Mosare. 
Rosrut and Moscnepres. 


WHITE. 
Mr. Mon. 
lu 
tk 


cont 


7 «+ > 
~eS 
2 
me OO 
v 


Oo K 2 
PtoQBs 
PtwoQ4 
Q the P 
BtoQR3 
Kt tke B 
Castles on K s 
13 Q tks B 


cCansaoce 
mf 


et bet et 
neo 


WHITE. 

Mr. Mor. 
PwkKé 
Ktto%Bs 
BtoQB4 
PtoQkKt4 
Pt QB3 
Castles 
PtoQé 
Pr tke P 
BtoQKt2 
QKtwQ?2 
PwQsé 


1 
1 


YF oeoe4aacrtanr~ 


Finer Gamer. 


BtoQBe 
B tks Q KtP 
PtoQ4 


BtoQBé 

P tks P en pas 

Castles 

B tks B 

B to K Kt 5 
ide B tke Kt 

Kt tks QP 


(Dovntaj Gaunt.) 


WHiTt. RLACE. 
Mr. Mon. Mr. Mor. 
14 QwK BS Pto QBS 


16 QRto Q Kt rq Qwk2 
16 B tks Ks P tks B 


17 Pte QBa P tks P 

18 K tks QKtP Kt o.Q2 
19 K to Req K R to K eq 
20 Kt tke P QtwK3 

21 KttoK5 Kt tke Kt 
22 P the Kt R to K B eq 
28 QwQKt3 Q tks Q 


24 P tke O 


QR to Q Kt sq 
25 RikseQRP 


R tas P 


And the game was declared a drawn battle. 


Srconp Gams. 
PLACK. 
Mr Mon. 
PtoK4 
KttoQB3 
BtoQB4 
B tke Kt P 
BtoBa4 
PQs 
P tks P 
BtoQKt3 
Ktto KES 
Castles 
KttoK4 


(Evans’ Gamurt.) 


Wuhirs. BLACK. 
Mr. Mor. Mr. Mon 
12 Kt tke Kt P tke Kt 
13 B tka P R to K aq 
14 B tke Kt Q tks B 
16 K to R ag BwQR4 
16 Qt QR4 PtoQKt4 
17 Q tks P QBwQRs 
18 Qtks KB Bb tks B 
19 Kt tks B R tks P 
20 Q tks QBP QRto Kaq 
21 K Qts QR 






‘ 
: 


peees 


Srneene: ate yhoo 


wee >. =¥ 
a eae 


i, 
i 
| 
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DR. E. BROWN, THE LARGEST MAN 
IN AMERICA. 


Dr. E. Brown, a correct likeness of whom, faken 
by Mr. J. Ross Dix, we this week give, died 
lately at Hartland, Vermont. He was perhaps 
the biggest man on the Continent, his weight 
at the time of his death being five hundred and 
fourteen pounds. He had for many years prac- 
tised as a travelling scrofala physician in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, and used to advertise 
himself as the greatest doctor living, which, 
physically speaking, he doubtless was. His bulk 
Was so enormous that, one chair not being suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain his huge body, he 
always used two placed front to front, his arms 
resting on their backs for support. In his temper 
he was genial, and until within a few months of 
his death he danced with much spirit. At some 
of the hotels he visited the bed had to be sup- 
ported by boxes, &c., in order to prevent a break 
down. He had travelled extensively in England 
and France in his youth, and was full of anecdote. 
He died of obesity, at the early age of forty- 
two. 








THE ATLANTIC CABLE MEDALS, 
Pessented by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Tue medals made by Tiffany & Co. to the order 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, in com- 
memoration of the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable, are of two sizes, there being nine of the 
first class and about fifty of the second class. 
The material of all is gold of the purest character. 
The large medal weighs five ounces, and is two 
and three quarter inches in diameter, and one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, including a slight 
projection of the rim. This medal, to be presented 
to those who were especially instrumental in the 
designing and fostering of the enterprise, bears 
upon its obverse face in ordinary bas relief a 
representation of the globe, supported by 
Columbia and Britannia, and surmounted by a 
delicately executed figure of Peace, whose ex- 
tended arms are presenting to each national 
genius an olive crown. Columbia is an Indian girl, bearing a well 
filled quiver upon her back, on her head a feathery crown—the dia- 
dem of an aboriginal queen, in her left band an olive branch, and 
in her right grasping an end of the cable, which, after surrounding 
the globe, is held in a similar manner by Britannia. The genius of 
Great Britain is a classical conception, leaning upon the globe, with 
her face turned towards her western sister. At the side of Columbia 
is placed an eagle, and atthe side of Britannia alion. Below the 
artist has sculptured the seal of the Chamber of Commerce, sup- 
ported by the arms of the United States and Great Britain. 

Upon the reverse face of the medal the artist has achieved a tri- 
umph in the admirable representation of the joining of the cable in 
mid-ocean. In the foreground are excellent delineations of the 
Niagara and Agamemnon, while the Gorgon and Valorous are to be 
seen in the distance. Below and above the sculpture the words of 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 1ELEGRAPH MEDAL, FIRST CLASS-—OBVERSE. 


presentation are inscribed in raised letters upon the burnished plain 
surface. 

The smaller medal weighs three ounces, and is two and a halfinches 
in diameter. The obverse side bears—as in the larger medal—a 
globe, but in this instance the spbere is supported by figures of 
Science and Navigation, the design of the presentation contemplat- 
ing rather a commemorat'on of the part which professional skill 
and fortitude contributed to the execution of the project, than of 
the design and organization of the project itself. A dove hovers 
over the globe, bearing an olive branch in her beak. Navigation 
is symbolized by a background sculptured with ships, anchors and 
sextant; and Science has a similarly appropriate surrounding. As in 
the larger medal, the seal of the Chamber of Commerce, between 
the arms of the two countries, is to be seen below. 

The reverse side is in all respects identical with that on the larger 
medal. 

As specimens of the medallist’s art, Tiffany & Co., in the execution 
of this order for the Chamber of Commerce, have farnished works 
that, in design and finish, by far excel anything produced on th’s side 
the water. The larger medal, especially admirable for execution, 
is a specimen of the art than which the most lavish order could not 
demand a finer workmanship, nor the highest taste a more happy 
design. 

The following are the names of the recipients of the medals. 

First-class Medals, 

Captain William L. Hudson, U. S. N.; Captain George W. Preedy, R. N.; 
Maptain W.C. Aldhem, R.¥. - Commander Joseph Dayman, R.N.; Cyrus w. 
Field; Willlam E hverett, U ‘SN.; Lieutevant Otrody H. Berryman, U.S.N.; 
William Henry Woodhouse, C. E. ; ‘Captain Henry ©. Uster, R. N. 

Second-class Medals. 

U.S.8. Niegara.—Lieutenant James H. North: Lieutenant Joshua 0. Tod; 
lieutenant John Guest; Lieutenant William A. Webb; Lieutenant Edward Y. 
MsCauley ; Lieutenant’ Bancroft Gherardi; Surgeon Dr. Danvel 8. Green; 
1 Jeu’ evant of Marines Wiliam Stoke< Boyd; Purser ae C. kidridge; Chiet 


ssistant Engineer ertimer Kellogg; Third Assistant Fog neer Jackson Me. 
¥'mell; Third Assistant Fogineer ge F. Kuts; third Assistant Engineer 
Williem G. Buehler; Third A t Engi Joseph Bailey. 





4.8.” 8 4, yy ~ John B. Butler; Lieut. John B. oes 
hristopber Albert, Master ; Surgeon Hart Gimlett ; Paymaster Albert P. Rs 
Roberts; Coief Eog.neer Robert F Home. 

H.B.M.S. Agamemnon —Lieut. Hon. F.0’B Fitemsurice; Lieut. Robert 
@ beon; Lieut. Etibank H. Murray; Lieut. Frederick ©. B. Pobinsws; Master 
Heory A. Moriarty; First Lieut. Royal Marines U. L Morris ; Surgeon’ William 











DR. EF BROWN, TIE LARGEST MAN IN AMBRICA.—FROM A PORTRAIT BY MR. J. 


D. Kerr; Paymaster James B Moorman; Chief-Fngineer James Brown; Chief- 
Engineer Bepjawin Hoare; First Assistant- -Evgiveer Charles Moore; First 
Asistant-Eogineer John Brown; First Assist nt Engineer Samuel Clements; 
Firs’ Assistant-Engineer William Smiley; First Assistant-Engineer William B. 
Harvey; Second Assistant-Eogineer John Hefferman; Second Assistant Engineer 
Edwin Pearce. 

H_B.M S. Valorous —Lieut. Richard Moore; Lieut. Gilbert T. Key; Lieut. 
Hon. J. T Fitzmaurice; Lieut. Howard Kerr; Master Samuel Braddon; Assistant- 
Engineer Richard Williamson; Assistant Engineer William Farquharson. 

EpwarD HINCKEN, Committee of 
Bens H. Frew, Chamber of 
Avaustus C, Ricuarns, Commerce. 


’ 








THE COMMENCEMENT AT COLUMBIA COLLECE. 


During the early days of this country, the various nationalities com- 
posing the population, and the different languages spoken militated 
much against the formation of a collegiate institution which should 
be open to all, but during the first part of last century the establish- 
ment of such an institution was warmly advocated, though it was 
not until October, 1754, that a charter was obtained for an edifice 
to be called King’s College. 

In 1756 a building was erected in what is now Church street, be- 
tween Barclay and Marray streets, on ground given by the Vestry 
of Trinity Church, and the institution became established under the 
Presidency of the Rev. Samuel Johnson, D.D., who, on his resigna- 
tion, was succeeded, in 1763, by the Rev. Myles Cooper, D.D., of 
Oxford, England. 

Additions were shortly afterwards made of a Grammar and Medical 
School, the former in 1763, and the latter in 1767. 

In April, 1776, the College buildings were surrendered to the 
Committee of Safety, to be used as a military hospital, and for eight 
years the College exercises were suspended, and during that time 
a large portion of the library and philosophical apparatus was lost 
or destroyed. 

On the lst May, 1784, the name of the institution was changed to 
Columbia College, and in 1787 the direction of its affairs was vested 
in twenty-nine trustees. 

In the same year the vacancy in the Presidential chair, caused by 
the flight of Dr. Cooper, was filled by Dr. W. 8. Johnson, son of the 
first President. 

The Presidents have been as follows: Dr. Johnson, appointed 
1756; Dr. Cooper, 1763; Dr. Johnson, 1787; Dr. Wharton, 1800; 
Dr. Moore, 1801 ; Dr. Harris, 1811 ; Dr. Duer, 1829 ; Dr. Moore, 1842. 

The First Commencement was held June 2lst, 1758, when the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on eight students. 

Since then the institution has grown both in the number of students 
and in scholarly repute, and under the present worthy President, 
Dr. King, there is every prospect of its still farther increase. 

The One Hundreth and Fifth Commencement of Columbia College 
was held on Tuesday morning, June 28, at Niblo’s. 

The attendance was brilliant. The President of the College, 
Charles King, LL.D., presided. 

Beside the Trustees and Faculty of the College, there were on the 
platform Bishop Whitehouse, the Hon. G. C. Verplanck, Minthorne 
Tompkins, Judge Bramhall, John Jay, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Vermilye, 
Messrs. Van Kleeck, Morgan, Dix, Lewis, Hopkins and Leonard, 
Professor Dwight of the Law School of the College, and Professor 
Wedgewood of the Law School of the University. 

The Greek salutatory was given by John Crosby Brown. 

The Latin salutatory had been awarded to 8. W. Phonix ; he was 
unable to be present. 

The English salutatory was given by J. Augustus Slipper. He 
sketched the history of the College, defended it from the charge of 
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sectarianism, and enlarged upon the necessity of 
a University in this country, and the intention of 
the managers of Columbia College to supply the 
want. He then gave the usual addresses. 

The German Salutatory Oration had been 
awarded to Thomas F. Trenor ; he was too hoarse 
to deliver it. 

William Lummis was too ill to give his oration 
on “The Utility of Worth.” 

An oration “In Our Defence” was delivered by 
Frank P. Church ; Richard 8. Bacon spoke on 
“Ttalian Nationalities ;” Stephen B. Reynolds 
on “The Steadfast Purpose ;” William Jay on 
“The Anglo-Saxon in the Future ;” John W. 
Duer on “ Silent Cities ;’ Wm. L. Raymond on 
“ Enthusiasm ;” and Wm. T. Sabine on “ The 
Battle of Great Principles.” The national crime 
was alluded to by several of the orators, which 
showed that the atmosphere of the College is 
favorable to freedom. 

The President then explained the marking 
system, and gave testimonials to the five Honor 
men of the Graduating Class : 

John C. Brown, 11,518; 8S. Whitney Phoenix, 
11,343; J. Augustus Slipper, 11,073; William 
Lummus, 10,773 ; f'rank P. Church, 10,756 ; pos- 
sible maximum, two years, 11,533. 

The five Honormen of the Junior Class are : 
William F Whitehouse, 10,796; Frederick A. 
Tracy, 10,489; Egerton L. Winthrop, 10.473; 
Robert Golet, jun., 10,275; Joseph Greenleaf, 
jun., 10,505; possible maximum, two years, 
10,800. 

The Honormen of the Sophomore Class are : 
Frederick C. Whitehouse, 10990; Wm. A. Rice, 
10,897; Wm. H. Caswell, 10,846 ; Elisha Horton, 
jun., 10,781; Samuel B. Ward, 10,571 ; possible 
maximum, two years, 11,025. 

The Honormen of the Freshman Class are : 
Frank Babcock, 7,167 ; Wm. H. Benjamin, 7,130 ; 
W. Willis, 7,113 ; Chas. Sigourney Knox, 7,104 ; 
Leslie Chase, 7,097 ; possible maximum for year, 
720. 

The President awarded the following prizes : 

R. DIX. For proficiency in German, first prize in first 

class, thirty dollars, to Thomas F.Trenor. Second 
prize in first class, twenty dollars, to John W. Jenks. First prize in 
second. class, thirty dollars, Thomas T. Sabine. Second prize in 
second class, twenty dollars, Samuel B. Ward. The English Semi- 
nary prize of twenty dollars to William D. Walker. The prize of 
the Alumni Association to the most faithful and deserving student 
of the Graduating class, to be designated by his classmates, of fifty 
dollars, to John C. Brown. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred by the Presi- 
dent upon the following members of the Graduating class : 

John Crosby Brown, 8. Whitney Phenix, J. Augustus Slipper, 
William Lummis, Frank P. Church, Richard S. Bacon, Stephen R. 
Reynolds, Edward F. Browning, William Jay, John W. Duer, Thomas 
F. Trenor, William L. Raymond, Robert B. Van Kleeck, Jun., Cort- 
landt De P. Field, James Frederick Moore, William T. Sabine, Thomas 
J. Benjamin Gouverneur Cruger, William D. Walker, Elisha S. Cald 
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well, Edward H. Anderson, Henry B. Whitehoase, George William 
Maynard, J. Frederick Gesner, William F. Cushaian, Gabriel Mead 
Tooker, Oscar E. Schmidt. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts, Speciali Gralid, was conferred 
upon James P. Lacombe and E. Treadwell Hustace, of the same 
class, who were prevented by illness from completing their course. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts, Caus@ Honoris, was conferred upon 
J. Emory McClintock, appointed from the Graduating class before 
the close of the term, tutor in Mathematics. The degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Speciali Gratia, was granted to Edward N. Whitehouse avd 
Charles A. Jackson, Jun., of the same class. 

The President in the course of his address to the Graduates spoke 
of the gratifying success of the Law school, and its brilliant pros- 
pects for the coming year; there would be, he said, a scientific 
course also, and he hoped a complete University course, when there 
should be a demand for it. ‘ 

The following degrees were then conferred : 

MASTER OF Arts.—(All of the class of 1856). Charles W. Clark, 
William W. Ayres, William R. Hyslop, William L. Slabury, Eastvurn 
Benjamin, Joseph Weeks, Alexander M. Stanton, Mandeville Mower, 
Edwin T. Hancock, P. L. Labagh, J. W. Simpson, Matthew L. Dela- 
field, William T. Van Riper, Francis Walton, E. M. Willett, Robert L 
Cutting, James G. Osborne, Albert H. Baldwin, Leonard W. K'p, Jan., 
Charles B. Suydam, H. L. Williams, Jun., Thomas De Boice Cornell. 

Doctor or Diviniry.—The Rev. Alexander 8S. Leonard, an alumnus 
of the College and Rector of Emanuel Church and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Church of St. George the Martyr. 

The Rev. Alexander G. Mercer, Rector of Trinity Church, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

The Rev. George H. Haughton, Rector of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration. 

The Rev. Lot Jones, Rector of the Church of the Epiphany. 

The Rev. William Dod of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Doctor or Laws —William M. Gillespie, an alumnus of the College 
and a Professor in Union College, Schenectady. 

The like degree was conierred at the intermediate term, on Samuel 
Tyler, Esq., of Frederick, Maryland. 

The valedictory oration and addresses were given by Edward H 
Anderson, with very good effect, and the benediction by the chaplaia 
closed the exercises. 








Hits Prentice Foot.—A age se editor having called Prentice “ao old 
Se es Journal makes soswer thus : “If he were to 
such language to our face he might find us a free-booter.”’ 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, EAST FORTY-NINTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, 


CHARLES KING, L.L.D., PRESIDENT OF COLUM- 
BIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


WE engrave the portrait of Charles King, Esq., the popular and 
able President of Columbia College. The career of this gentleman 
is intimately associated with our city. As a member of the press he 
won the esteem and respect of all by his consistent conduct and his 
sterling and able writing. His call to the President’s chair of Colum- 
bia College was received on every hand with unmistakable demon- 
strations of satisfaction. THe was thought to be the right man in the 





STUDENTS OF COLUMBIA COLLIGE, NEW YORK. 


right place, and his conduct during the several years that he has 
occupied that distinguished position has proved beyond cavil that 
the general judgment was correct. He has fulfilled the duties of his 
office liberally, impartially and efficiently, and is adding additional 
honor every year to that which has already accrued to a well-spent, 
uselul and honorable life. 


ADA LEIGH; 
oR, 
TEHw LO VEH TEST. 
By Pierce Egan. 
duthor of the “ Flower of the Flock,” “ Snake in the Grass,” &o. 











CHAPTER XXXII.—CONTINUED. 
An hour afterwards, the pair set out in a light chaise, drawn by 
the swift black mare, and made their way towards Putney Heath, at 
8 swift pace. 

The cart contained a pickaxe and a spade, as well as a dark 
anthorn ; while both Hardress and Loach were cloxely enveloped 
n large cloaks, and were provided with masks. 






































In the meanwhile, the particular object of their search had made 
his way to Walham Green by a circuitousroute. He put up his steed 
at a well-frequented house, and after refreshing himself, he etrolled 
on foot towards the residence of Lucy, to deliver the letter entrusted 
to him by Sir Gerard Verner, and to obtain, if possible, a very much 
coveted interview with the young lady, who had already made for 
herself so excellent a place in his estimation. 

We have seen that Mat made his appearance just in the nick of 
time to save Lucy from a somewhat too violent proof of Mr. Jasper 
Olive’s love, and we parted from them at a moment when both were 
desirous to speak ; but weré checked by an emotion, which for the 
instant forbade utterance. 

Jasper Olive had fatally experienced the effects of gazing upon 
Lucy’s face, while a beam of sunlight was playing on it. Matthew 
Holyoak was fated to behold it now upturned to him, white as Parian 
marble, softened and chastened by the silvery rays of an unclouded 
moon. 

So fair, so delicate, so tenderly grateful, so earnest in its expres- 
sion, so evidently gratified at his presence, and reliant on his bravery 
and prowess for safety, that if Mat bad followed the example of Jas- 
per Olive and clasped her in his arms, it would not have been so 





wonderful. 
; Nay, we doubt much whether Lucy with any serious intention 
would at the moment have struggled to release herself, as she did 
from Jasper’s embrace ; and we don’t know, but we are tempted to 
believe, poor little Winks would with gladdened heart have per- 
| formed a pas seul, chanting, “Oh! let us be joyful!” 

| However, Mat, like all true loving men, was bashful in the presence 
| of his love ; for that she was so now—thbat is, after his eyes had 
| rested on her moonlit face—we don’t attempt to deny, and he con- 
temted himself with pressing her hands; and 
she rested contented with having them pres- 
sed. To do her justice her innocence con- 
ceived no warmer greeting ; but her heart 
was overjoyed that he had kept his promise 
and was there. 

At first there was some little embarrass- 
ment of speech; but this wore off when 
Winks, under an impression that Captain 
Crossjack, who possessed as she had heard 
a weakness for grog of superior strength 
and intense heat, would be panting for gob- 
lets of the fiery moisture, slipped off, ex- 
| cusing herself under the plea that it was 
, necessary she should make the “ kittle bile.” 

In the broad moonlight and round the 
garden, Mat and Lucy strolled together ; 
and though their conversation was chiefly 
upon ber mother’s situation and Jasper 
Olive’s conduct, her voice was low and 
tremulous, and the tones of his were rich 
and often ardent. 

Lucy, unconsciously, made Mat her con- 
fidant, not only respecting what had passed, 
but what was likely to happen. Had it been 
represented to her, that she would so elect a 
stranger to the first place in her confidence, 
she would have shrank with dismay from the 
act. Yet she did it intuitively, as though it 
was a natural order of things for her to fol- 
low, and that it was the right and proper 

















consequence of the relation in which they 
stood to each other. Itis true that she did 
not regard him as a brother, nor say to her- 
self, “ Here now is a friend to whom it is my 
duty to reveal the circumstances in which 
my mother and myrelf are unfortanately 
placed, and who will counsel as well as aid 
us to rise above our difficulties” No, it was 
nothing of the sort; it was only an impulse 
of her nature to be communicative to him. 
She unknowingly felt that she could be 
more so to him than to any other being in 
the world besides. 

And Mat ‘listened to all she nitered wich 
the deepest interest and the createst plea- 
sure. The silvery music of her voice was in 





itself a charm; bat he was wuch absorbed 
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by all she told him, and though perhaps he said little he thought 
much. He was particularly struck by what she revealed concerning 
Jasper Olive, and when he came to think over what had occurred 
from first to last, certain suspicions were roused in his mind, which 
he resolved if possible to satisfy, and without any loss of time. 

One thing perbaps was remarkable. Lucy, during their conversa- 
tion, made no mention of Arthur Crossjack and her betrothment to 
him. Perbaps she did not think of him. If she did, would she have 
formed so remarkable an exception to even the choicest specimens 
of her sex, because she quietly let him rest in the obscurity in which, 
so far as Mat was concerned, she ever wished him to remain? At 
all events, during that walk his name was not brought on the tapis 
by her. 

“Wow long they had enjoyed each other’s company they knew not, 
when they were both startled by a figure advancing along the gravel 
patn, and a voice, which was a little shrill, crying aloud, 

“Lucy! Lucy, my dear!” 

Lucy involuntarily clutched Mat’s arm, and exclaimed, almost in 
a whisper, 

“My mother!” 

At the same moment she felt face, forehead and neck burn with a 
hectic crimson, and she trembled in every limb. 

Mrs. Alabaster, on perceiving that Lucy was walking with a man, 
considerably increased her pace, and they stopped until she came 
up. 
“Dear me!” exclaimed the good lady, with the most undisguised 
astonishment, “ this gentleman is a stranger!” 

“ Ye—yes,” returned Lucy, softly. 

“T thought it was Mr. Olive,” responded Mrs. Alabaster. 

“Oh, no, no !” returned Lucy, quickly and energetically, as thouch 
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to be seen walking with Jasper Olive was a most preposterous sup- 
position. “ This gentleman has come hither to see you.” 

“Upon my word, Lucy,” returned Mrs. Alabaster gravely, “J 
should almost have been inclined to think it was to see you, if I am 
to judge of the course pursued. I certainly heard no ring at the 
bell, nor even the hall door open, nor has Mercy even informed me 
that I was wanted. Yet not to be uncharitable, it appears to me 
that you and this gentleman have been walking together for some 
time in the back garden. To say the least—” ate 

“Ts to speak only in terms of honor and of admiration of your 
daughter, Mrs. Alabaster,” interposed Mat, suddenly, and with 
marked emphasis. “My presence in the garden is easily explained, 
he added. “ Your daughter will presently do this. I am the bearer 
of a note to you from Sir Gerard Verner, and on my arrival here— 

“ You was looking over the capten’s hist for somethin’, and you 
said you warn’t to be disturbed ; so the gentleman took a walk in 
the garden till you was disengaged,” exclaimed @ voice at Mrs. 
Alabaster’s elbow. ; 

She started aside, and said hastily, as her eye fell upon Winks who 
had followed her there, no one present knew how, 

“ Bother the girl! she has brought my heart into my mouth.” 

Lucy by this time was at her mother’s side, and clutching her arm 
with both hands, she looked anxiously and beseechingly in her 
ce, and said: 

“ Mother, dearest, this is the gentleman I told you of who saved 
wy life the other day.” es 

Perhaps this observation only s little more mystified Mrs. Alabas- 
ter’s attempts to account satisfactorily to her own mind for Mat's 
@ppearance ia the garden, and his promenade there with her daugh- 

Ghe, however, reflected that it would, for the present, be the 
t to take the matter as it was presented to her, and as she was 
er curious to know upon what subject a baronet whom she did 
4p know could have to write to her, she answered: 

“Indeed, my dear! I am glad to see the gentleman ; perhaps 
you will be kind enough to walk into the house, sir; it is rather 
dilly here, and—and it {s not altogether the—the place in which to 
entertain visitors.” 

Me looked at Lucy rather pointedly as she spoke, and that young 
Mey, according to her usnal custom, pressed a little closer to her 

er’s side. 

@aking Lucy by the band, Mrs. Alabaster led the way into the 

,andeo tnto the room where Captain Croasjack was sitting 
eke jike a red sun, his brows knitted, and his mouth com- 

d into the very smallest space. She presented Mat to the 

in, briefly mentioned the circumstance of finding him in the 
garden with Lucy, and in a breath stated he had rescued her daugh- 
ter from great danger, and hed brought to her a letter from some 
one whom she did not know. The captain, who did not clearly un- 
derstand Mrs. Alabaster's explanation, turned to Lucy, and said to 
her: 

“Old acquaintances, I s’pose, Looce, though I don’t make out 
the ship as one I’ve clapped eyes on before.” 

Lucy reddened. 

“ Mr. Holyoak’s a stranger—comparatively,” she eaid in a hesitat- 
ing voice, but added quickly, “if you will let me, I will explain the 
circumstances of our meeting.” 

And without waiting for his assent, she described in glowing lan- 
guage, for a command of which one who knew her would have 
scarcely given her credit, the danger in which she had been placed, 
the way in which Mat bad rescued her, together with the rudeness 
she had been offered by Jasper, from which, also, Mat had saved 
her, concluding with a litthe—a very little—imorsel of narrative about 
the garden. 

Captain Crossjack held out his hand to Mat. 

“‘ Give me your fist, my boy,” he cried, shaking the latter warmly 
by his hand. “ You are well found,” he coutinued, “I can tell, and 
therefore I shall take to you kindly, as the lass did to her first s weet- 
heart. Now Looce, I tell you what, if l’d happened to have had you 
tm tow, it would have been all over with the pair of us, for if I was 
to mount aloft on a horse, ribs and trucks, | should be like a marine 
, adrift npon a grating.” 

“This note concerns you, Captain Crosejack, more than it does 
me,” observed Mrs. Alabaster, after perusing the one Mat had handed 
to her. “It is strange that it should mention Mr. Spencer Leigh, 
the gentleman who put his name tv that frightful paper as well as 
myself. lt says here, that Mr. Leigh is anxious to see you on your 
return to England, and the bearer will tell you where to see him, or 
conduct you te Lim.” 

“The captain clapped his hands together. 

“ She rights! she rights! she rights!” cried Captain Crossjack, at 
the top of his voice. ‘ Mr. Leigh was with me when I paid tae whole 
of that five thousand pounds, together with the swingeing interest 
which that thundering extortionising imp of Saten, old Fiint, screwed 
out ofme. And though all the papers are stolen, he was witness to 
my having paid every farthing, aud will swear it. 
infernal lawyer 

“Mr. Spencer Leigh wa 
not be worth a rush without the production of the documents, for 
he is equally liable,” exclaimed a voice, suddenly, in the doorway. 

All persons raised their eyes. There stood Jasper Olive, pale and 
cadaverous, § ] 
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owling hke a demon 

Captain Crosejack leaped to his feet. 

“Hold on there,” he roared, “ while Lrange up alongeide of you 
and pour in a broadside which shall capsize your keel uppermost.” 

“Stand off!’ cried Jasper, in a loud voice, “ I have au oflicer here 
to protect me from insult, and from ruffianly violence.” 

A policeman made his way into the room, not a little to the sur- 
prise of all, save the man who brought him thither. 

Captain Crossjack spat on the ground. 

“ Ruffianly violence!” he echoed; “ why, you shark-headed, lop- 
sided, half-sheaved, yellow-jack-looking thief, what d'ye mean?” 

“ You will soon see,’ cried Jasper, with a countenance livid with 
rage. “ This is my house.” 

“You lie, you bilged-face Chinee!” cried Captain Cros jack, 
fariously, “ Mrs. Alabaster pays the rent, and this is ber furniture, 
that I know.’ 

“Is that so?” asked the policeman, looking across at Mrs. Ala 
baster. 

“Certainly, this is all my furniture,” returned that lady, hardly 
able to articulate her words with excitem« ‘and itis agreed 
that I am to pay the rent--that gentieman,” she added, pointing te 
Jagper, “is only my lodger. 

“Woman, the house was taken by me and_in my name!” cried 
Olive, through his teeth. 

“ Where's your proof?” asked Mat, eyeing him sternly. 

Jasper waved his hand impetuously, and turned to the officer. 

“These men are improperly and surreptitiously in my house, and 
I insist upon their being removed.” 

Captain Crossjack uttered a yellof rage and derision, but the 
officer stayed him, as he was about to offer a specimen of fiery elo- 
quence. 

‘It appears to me,” he said, “ that this is a mere private quarrel, 
and that I have no business here.” He turned to Jasper Olive: 
“ You told a story to the inspector which is evidently without foun- 
dation. | shall not interfere, and if yeu dont hike it, you can 
regrn to the inspector on duty, and make a report just as [ shall.” 

So saying, without another word, the policeman faced about, and 
walked away straight out of the house, unmindful of the protesta- 
Vons and the menaces Jasper harled at him 

The policeman had no sogner left, than Captain Crossjack bustled 
towards Jasper and roared, 

“Clear out, you copperskinned Lascar! Clear outpor I'l! cive 
you such a headway that you shan’t be able to UFiig up for a 
knot.” 

Mat advanced too with the benevolent intention of assisting the 





“lodger” to take up his abode in any eligible spot excepting the 
house. When Jasper clenching both fists shook thera at Lucy— 

“Think not to escape me,” he cried. “Ihave sworn—I have 
sworn—oh! I'll make you weep tears of blood for this.” Then 
swiftly turning his inflamed eyes on Mat, he cried, as the foam ran 
down his lips: “ You shall not triumph over me. You shall see 
that I know how to get rid of those who cross wy path. You shall 
never have her, and for her-——” 

He had not time to utter more, for with an impatient exclamation 
Mat sprung at him to hurl him from the room. 

He proved too nimble, and turning, fled. Mat pursued him, but 
not being so well acquainted with the localities, he was unable to 
overtake him, and ieturning to confer with Captain Crossjack, it 
was decided that they should both remain in the house during the 
night, aa there was a probability that Jasper was somewhere con- 
cealed in the neighborhood, and there was vo telling what his vin- 
dictiveness might lead him to attempt. 

Mat was nothing loth to assent to the proposition, and thus Mr. 
Loach and Gilbert Hardress had for that night the satisfaction of 
watching an opportunity of executing a murderous purpose in vain. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE LOVE TEST. 


Tus moment that Eleanor Verner, when alone with Mr. Leigh in the 
library, heard the name of Cecil Wykeham pronounced bythe butler, 
she sprung to her feet, and, with a face pale as death, clutched Mr. 
Leigh by the wrist, and whispered in low but vehement accents, 

“In Heaven’s name, sir, do not, for the present, breathe another 
word upon the topic we were about to discuss.” 

She had not tim tc say more, when Cecil approached them, and 
said, 

“ Pray let me not intrude upon your conversation: I understood 
that Sir Gerard Verner was here alone; allow me to retire, ——” 

“No!” exclaimed Mr. Leigh, emphatically, “I wish to say a few 
words to you.” 

Mr. Leigh had observed Eleanor’s almost affrighted change of 
position when Cecil was announced; he had noticed the deadly 
whiteness which had spread over her countenance; the quick, 
meaning glance she had directed at him ; and her increased excite- 
ment, when she begged him to preserve silence on the subject of 
their conversation, in his presence. 

A thought—a suspicion—flashed through his mind, and he turned 
sick at heart. It was this suspicion which impulsively made him 
utter an almost sharp negative to Cecil’s offer to retire, and urged 
him to enter into a conversation with him for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether the surmise which had struck him so painfully had 
any foundation in fact. 

Eleanor at once, with a slight but yet kind recognition of Cecil, 
glided to the door. 

“You will excuse my abrupt departure, dear uncle,” she eaid, in 
a low tone, “ if only on account of the state of my health, but when 
you desire to speak with me again, I will attend you.” 

It appeared as though she spoke with difficulty, and that she 
quitted the apartment quite relieved by the opportunity thus afforded 
her to escape, but she did not disappear without yet further in- 
creasing the amazement Cecil had already experienced since his 
entrance, by bending upon hima peculiarly expressive glance which 
had a sufficiently mournful character in it, and made bim feel a 
strange and sudden dejection. 

He watched her until she disappeared,and then he turned to Mr. 
Leigh to mark, with increased wonder, the sad and troubled expres- 
sion his face wore. 

What could it mean? a vision of Ada, the incident of the tress, 
the interview in the garden, all crowded upon him with a sudden 
rush, and tended to increase his embarrassment. 

He ran rapidly over all that had occurred since his first interview 
with Eleanor, and could remember nothing which could take the 
shape of a distinct charge against him. Still, conscience whispered 
to him that he was in love with Ada, that Eleanor Verner had some- 
thing more than a suspicion of the facf, and if Mr. Leigh challenged 
him with being so, he would not know how to deny it. Then it 
occurred to him that Mr. Leigh would not form avy such impression 
unless something had occurred to bring it palpably to his notice. 
What had occurred? Surely Eleanor Verner, having paved the way 
for a rapid development of an early raised love, had not ungene- 
rously communicated what she knew to Mr. Leigh, with the object 
of atonce and effectually putting an end to any latent hopes he 
might still possess of obtaining Ada’s hand? No! he felt convinced 
that she would not be guilty of anything so pitiful, whatever way- 
ward caprice she might have exhibiled ; now all haughtiness—anon 
all tenderne He did not credit that, unintentionally baving been 
an eavesdropper, she would intentionally become a talebearer. 


Brief as was the interval between the departure of Eleanor and 
the commencement of a conversation between him and Mr. Leigh, 
be vet found time to follow out the train of thonght which Eleanor’s 
position when he entered, her sad gaze upon him, and Mr. Leigh's 
troubled brow had originated. 

Mr. Leigh motioned him to a seat, and clearing bis voice which 


emotion had rendered husky, he addreseed him, at the same time 


fasicning upon bis face a glittering steadfast gaze, io bear which 
Cecil found almost insupportable. 

‘Mr. Wykeham,” he commenced, in low depressed toues, “ on 
parting with you at Bristol I did not imogine that we should meet 
egain under such painful circumstances.” 

“ Painful circumstances!” echoed Cecil. “I do not understand 
you, sir—pray explain what you mean?” 

“ Are you not aware that my daughter Ada has been at the point 
of death?” exclaimed Mr. Leigh, in slow, but emphatic tones 

Cecil rose up swiftly, the blood rushed back to his heart. 

“The point of death,” he faltered ; “I knew not sir, that she was 
ill. I—l—left her well but a few days since.” 

He would have added something more, but he found the words 
die on bis lipe. He had, however, said enougl 

Mr. Leigh drew a long breath, and rose uptoo. He had witnessed 
the expressive change which had passed over Cecil's features ; that 





only too plainly evident that he was feeble and indisposed, and after 
an in‘erval of silence which Cecil did not offer to break, he said, 

“ Family matters of a peculiar and complicated nature, arising out 
of a will containing extraordipary covenants, have governed the 
actions of myself aud others through my life and theirs. We are yet 
tramniciied by them, and until a certain period, and a peemiar and 
important provico of the will is fulfilled, must be goversed by them. 
The disposal of Ada’s hand is involved in that proviso. Mr. Wyke- 
ham, you love her!” 

The last sentence was uttered forcibly and abruptly. Cecil felt 
for 2 moment paralysed ; Le could not utter a word; he staggered 
back a step or two, and remained silent. 

Mr. Leigh gazed upon bim with an aspect of pain; but it was one 
more of sorrow than of anger. 

“TI bave not to learn,” he said, in a low soft tone, “ what influence 
so fair a face would be likely to have over one young, generous, ar- 
deut as yourself. I do not blame you, that you should have become 
susceptible of charms which have not been without their fascination 
for others. I rather blame myself for not shielding you from them, 

nd I bitterly censure myself for not remembering that she too was 
human. I have not remembered it, and so far the evil is done. I 
have only too serious reason to believe, that your love for Ada is 
reciprocated.” 

Cecil felt a strange faintness seize him at this announcement, his 
heart beat with such violence as to become absolutely painful, and 
however unwilling he might bave been to dismay any emotion, 
he could not help clutching at the back of a high chair, near to 
which he stood, for support. 

Mr. Leigh, with furtive giance, observed it; but he had a duty to 
perform, and he felt that he could not pause now, he therefore went 
on, speaking still in a low tone, but with as much emphasis as he 
could employ. 

“ My daughter is as well acquainted with the condition of which I 
have spoken, as myself. She is aware that her hand is, as it were, 
coveuanted away, and she fully and perfectly comprehends the 
enormous importance of the self-sacrifice, if such it must be, which 
some day she will be called upon to make, and which hitherto she 
has been, I know, prepared to make. Alas! some occasion has 
arisen to bring paipably before her eyes a fact which might have 
only slowly developed itself. . I mean that after a brief acquaintance 
she finds herself robbed of her heart. Poor girl—poor girl—poor 
child !” 

Mr. Leigh buried his face in his hands, his whole frame shook with 
the spasm of agony which passed through it, and Cecil observed the 
large teardrops which forced their way between his fingers glitter, 
like diamonds, as they fell to the ground. Yet seeming to fall on 
his heart like globules of liquid fire. 

His lips quivered, and twice or thrice he essayed to speak, at 
length he forced out in almost inaudible accents, 

“ Not robbed, sir, not robbed. Miss Leigh will acquit me——’ 

“Mr. Wykeham, have patience and hear me out,” interposed Mr. 
Leigh, dashing the burning tears impatiently from his eyes. “ I do 
not accuse you of surreptitiously endeavoring to win my child’s 
aflections ; were they not predisposed in your favor, you would not 
have had the time—nay, it could not have happened. I exonerate 
you from having acted blameably, but the act is done, and it is for 
us—nay, for you, to repair it.” 

“For me, sir, how?” cried Cecil, eagerly. 

“That my daughter loves you, sir, is proved by the terrible fever 
of the brain, which yet contines her to her couch; that you love her 
remains to be yet proved.” 

“T am at a loss to divine your meaning,” returned Cecil, with 
excitement. 

“ You admit that you love ber,” said Mr. Leigh, with a marked 
stress on his words. 

“ Love her, sir Oh! Mr. Leigh, I know not how to express my 
adoration of her. Love her, would that I could lay down wy life to 
prove it,” answered Cecil, speaking with intense feryor. 

“T will notso tax your passion,’ responded Mr. Leigh; “ yet I 
shall call upon you to prove your love for her, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt.” 

“If the proof is within human compass, put me to the test,” 
cried Cecil, ardently. 

“The task is simple, yet to him who loves it iz indeed hard,” re- 
turned Mr. Leigh. “ Mr. Wykeham, the test of love I am about to 
exact from you, is that you leave this house at once, and never sce 
Ada more.” 

Cecil recoiled as though he had beenshot. Although he had tried 
to teach himself to think his passion hopeless, he Lad not brought 
it to so psactical an issue as this. 

“* Never see her more : impossible !” he ejaculated, faintly. 

Mr. Leigh shook his head mournfully. 

“ Mr. Wykeham,” he said, “ Ada is equally conscious with myself 
that she cannot bestow her hand upon you; would you out of the 
love you bear her, persecute her ‘ 

“Oh no!” harriedly interrupted Cecil. 

“What would you do?” continued Mr. Leigh, quickly, “ would 
you remain here to cure her, sir? If it is pos-ible to eradicate a 
passion, absence will do it ; like abstinence from food to the system, 
a little is beneficial, but if carried a great length it will destroy. I 
have faith in your honor, Mr. Wykeham ; and if you pass your word 
that you will not, from this hour, attempt to obtain access 
or by any means seek to acquaint her with the fact of your exist 
ence, I shall be content to accept what has happened as one of 
those trials which are occasionally in life forced upon us by adyeu- 
titious circumstances, and which, without repining or blaming those 
who are the innocent occasion of them, we make it a duty patientiy 
to submit to, and strenuously endeavor to surmount. lawait your 
reply, Mr. Wykeham.” 

“ Mr. Leigh,” commenced Cecil, after a moment's pause, speaking 
in a subdued voice, but under strong excitement, “ until I received 
the information from you I knew not that Miss Leigh had formed an 
opinion— 

“An attachment,I said, Mr. Wykeham,” interposed Mr. Leigh. 
“ After what has occurred it was not a labor of years to discover 
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to her, 


alteration, together with the sndden recollection of one word which | what the medical attendant detected at once, nor the work of 
had fallen from Ada’s lips when ber mind was wandering, converted | months, knowing, as I have done, her every movement from infancy 
the suspicion be had formed into a certainty. to surmise upon whom that attachment was bestowed. To at- 

Mr. Wykeham,” he said, with an articulation made distinct only | tempt to work a cure one must strike at the root of the disease. I 
with difficulty, “whatIlam about to say to you I have reason to | have done so; for, previous to your entry into the room at the com- 
believe will connect you immediately with the illness of Miss | mencement cf this interview, { confess that I had yet to find out to 


Le 

scain Cecil started, and in troubied tones, exclaimed, 

{amat a loss to comprehend you, sir. Has any one dared to 
make a charge against me?” 

“ Listen to me, young man,” returned Mr. Leigh. “and you will 
perceive that to prove what I have said, it is not needful thata 
charge should be made; indeed, I will confess at on that [am 
acting upon an impression. Yet I feel only too sure that in its 
essentials it is correct.” 

He paused for o moment to take a long breath. Cecil would have 
spoken to him, but he waved his hand to prevent him, and himself 
procee ded to spea 


\ y ykehain ' aid Ihave not forgotten the peculiar cir 
dumstlances under whi met, andthe dee p obligations Il am un 
der to you for the services you then rendered to me . 


I entreat you to no more remember them,” ejaculated Cecil 
with an earnestness which was almost impatience. ‘“ That service 
is not an obligation to ove individual, which would have been per 
formed to apy one e!se under similar circumstances.” 

“I remember it with gratitude always, and shall consider myself 
bound to do my utmost to repay it whenever opportunity offers, 
premising, however, that there are limits even to gratitude,” ree- 
ponded Mr. Leigh. 

Again he paused for a minute, as if to collect strength, for it was 


whom her heart had been given.” 

Cecil bowed his head 

“Pray permit me, sir, to proceed,” he exclaimed, in the same 
subdued, low, sad tones; “and, as I have listened to you, so I re- 
quest you to hear me—patiently. Under happier auspices the com- 
munication you have made to me would fill my heart with a joy 
which could not be aptly described. As it is I hearit with pain. I 
feel, sir, my position acutely, knowing that, at the present moment, 
I have no title on which to base a request to prefer my suit to your 
daughter's hand ; but if I had, and the time may not be far distant 
when, under the ordmary circumstances of life, 1 may possess that 
claim, | still should feel grieved to know that unconaciously I had 
won the love of one whose hand stern family interests denied to me. 
For in all sincerity, sir, if it was notin my gilt to bestow happiness 
on the woman | loved, I would at all and every cost sacrifice my 
own passion. Llove her purely, disinterestediy and unselfishly ; be 
this, sir, my love-test. Believing in every word that you have ut- 
tered, | feel that my presence would unsettle her mird for the duty 
you state she is called upon to perform; that to be in her societ 
would only be ever to pay her an adoration, which, if silent, could 
not be concealed, and that such a course of attentions would 
scarcely fit her to receive, without distaste and unhappiness, the 
hand of him for whom she is destined. If, at any and all personal 
eacrifice, I canrender her happy,I will do so. Ob, sir,I love her 
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too well, too truly, too genuinely to let my own passionate prompt- 
ings step in to ruffle the serenity of her future life, and so break my 
heart. But I will justly and honorably keep the promise I now 
make to you, never to seek her, to see ber, if possible to avoid a 
meeting, to hold communion with her until you, if you are living, or 
herself in true integrity declares, that there no longer exists an 
obstacle to our union——” 

“My dear—dear boy,” ejaculated Mr. Leigh, with quivering lip, 
pressing atthe same time both his hands fervently. 

“ One thing more I only have to ask—nay, to entreat of you, Mr. 
Leigh,” said Cecil, with difficulty striving to keep down the emotion 
seething in his breast. 

“ Name. it’ answered he, quickly; “you have my promise to 
comply with it before I know what it is you would request of me.” 

“It is, sir, thatyou will not mention one single word of this inter- 
view to Miss Leigh,” returned Cecil, forcing his words to make them 
clearly articulate. ‘1 will leave this house immediately after I 
have had an interview with Sir Gerard Verner, to acquaint him 
with the results of a journey undertaken at his request; and that 
ended, I will depart from this house never to enter it more.” 

Mr. Leigh strode to the window to conceal the emotion the words 
of Cecil occasioned him. By a strong, yet to him painful effort, he 
assumed a calmness he by no means possessed, and then returned to 
Cecil. 

“Mr. Wykeham,” he said, “it would be wrong in me to deny that 
I feel deeply interested in you; that, in fact, I am personally warmly 
attached to you, although circumstances compel me to pursue the 
course I have adopted. Yet you must permit me still to take an 
interest in your future advancement, and as a mere act of gratitude 
to do my best to insure it.” 

“Nay, sir,” responded Cecil, “the past had better be forgotten, 
and the most certain way to effect it is to forget that so humble a 
person as myself ever existed. I came from Ingleby prepared to 
do battle with the world, unaided. I am better fitted now for it 
than ever ; for come what may, to me it cgn matter little. It hap- 
pens fortunately that the affairs upon which you engaged me are, 
so far as they go, complete, and that I have, on quitting you, no- 
thing to arrange, nothing to leave undone, but with my valise and 
my horse only, to set out again into the turmoil! of a world struggle. 
Sir, I have nothing more to say but farewell, a long—a last fare- 
well, sir. May Heaven bless you and—and—and may it restore ner 
to that happiness I now can never know.” He caught Mr. Leigh's 
hand, raised it partia)ly to his lips, and then rushed out of the room, 
Mr. Leigh sinking half fainting into a chair. 

One more duty Cecil had to perform, and that was to seek Sir 
Gerard Verner. He found him in his study engaged in writing. His 
interview was short ; he bad only to inform him that he had brought 
with him back to London Netty Hardress ; that she had been accom- 
panied by the sister of his friend, Mat Holyoak, as he had written to 
inform him she would, and he had left them in the housekeeper’s 
room awaiting his presence and such arrangements as he might see 
fit to make respecting them. 

‘Nell is acquainted with their coming,” replied Sir Gerard, ‘and 
quite understands my wishes concerning them. I have just seen her ; 
she told me of your arrival. She has been very ill, poor girl, nursing 
lier cousin Ada, but she is better; you will find her in the sitting- 
room. Be kind enough to tell her of the arrival of the young girls, 
and she will do all that is necessary.” 

Not a word did Cecil say to Sir Gerard of his intention to leave ; 
he left him to discover it. His heart was too full already to enter 
into embarrassing explanations, but he felt that he would not be 
able so to part with Eleanor. She knew so much as to prevent ber 
permitting him to leave her unquestioned. He proceeded with an 
aching heart to her room, and found her there alone. 

She arose at hisentrance. As they stood there together it would 
have been difficuit to say which of the two was the more pale. 

Eleanor read in his wan countenance pretty nearly all that had 
passed between him and Mr. Leigh, and she let what few words he 
said about Netty Hardress and Bell Holyoak pass with only a brief 
acknowledgment. 

Then looking stedfastly at him, she said, 

‘Mr. Wykeham, you appear depressed and all. I hope—- 

“Will you pardon me for interrupting you, Miss Verner?” he 
interposed, with a deep-drawn breath. ‘I have complied with Sir 
Gerard's request, and I now feel unequal to carry on a conversation 
even with you. I beg you to permit me to bid you farewell without 
preface or without further comment, than to thank you for the 
courtesy you have extended to me during our brief intercourse.” 

“Farewell!” ejaculated Eleanor, with amazement, “that has a 
strange sound, Mr. Wykeham.” 

“Not when it is the parting word between those who are to 
separate for years, perhaps for ever,” returned Cecil. 

“ But you are not quitting us for years, Mr. Wykeham,” she cried, 
instinctively placing her hand upon bis arm. 

“ Miss Verner,” said Cecil, with deep emotion, “‘ you are conscious 
that Ihave had an interview with Mr. Leigh; it is more than pro- 
bable you can well surmise what has passed between us, and to 
what decision I have, bound by all the ties of honor—oh, | may now 
say it !—of love, arrived at. 1 do implore you, Miss Verner, not to 
add to the agony of this moment by making any further allusion to 
it. I—farewell—fare well.” 

He was about to hurry from the room, but she detained him, and 
said, with a passionate vehemence, 

“ You must not go, Mr. Wykeham. I have acted a part in this, 
which explained, may yet-——” 

“ Release me,] entreat you,” cried Cecil, suddenly pressing his 
disengaged hand over his eyes. 

She, governed only by those passionate impulses by which she 
always suffered herself to be swayed, sank at his knees and clung to 
his wrist. 

“Ihave done this!” she said, bitterly; “Ihave done this, Mr. 
Wykeham. I will explain all, and you yet may remain to be happy.” 

“ Farewell!” he cried, with a burst of emotion. “ Jn mercy, Miss 
Verner, detain me not—I cannot bear this anguish. Farewell! 
farewell !” 

With a gentle violence he drew his hand from her grasp, and lifted 
her from her kneeling posture, weeping violently. He placed ona 
chair, and hurried from the apartment. 

He waited for no further interviews ; he saw that his horse was 
saddled, and leaping on its back, he galloped away to seek his fate 
in the world once more. 


” 


" 





OHAPTER XXXIV.—THE MURDER ON THE HEATH. 


A.rnoven Gilbert Hardress and Noah Loach had failed on one 
occasion to execute their sanguinary intentions against Mat Holyoak, 
they had an opportunity the following night of performing their 
murderous work. 

How often it has occurred that projects, carefully and skilfully 
planned, have been attended with wholly different results to those 
which have been intended! Something unconsidered, some calcu- 
lation omitted, some unexpected incident had sufliced to change the 
expected consequences, and to make them take a form, not only not 
contemplated, but actually very undesirable. 

On the night on which Noah Loach drove his fast black mare to 
Putney Heath with Gilbert Hardress as his companion, the moon was 
unpleasantly bright. Not at all favorable to an act of villainy, unless 
the scene was remote from all assistance ; and on reaching a spot in 
the vicinity of the road glong which it was anticipated Mat must pass, 
they found that to comggal the horse and cart would be next to an 
impossibility. So, d ting the pickaxe and spade, the dark lan- 
tern and Gilbert tates, in the spot best calculated to afford con 
cealment, Noah Loach proceeded to drive the mare to a quiet low 
public-house in the upper Richmond Road, where he put it up until 
such time as he should call for it. 

Ho then proceeded to Verner Place, and by cautious inquiries 


ascertained from the lodge-keeper that Mathad not returned. Being 
satisfied on this point he made his way to the spot where he 
imagined he bad left Gilbert Hardress, and looked cautiously and 
carefully in all directions for him, but was unable to unearth him. 

He stood pondering for two or three minutes, wondering whether 
the deed was over, the body disposed of, and Gilbert Hardress fled, 
or whether by some vexatious accident he had missed his path and 
mistaken the spot at which he was to rejoin Gilbert Hardresgs. 

He had just determined that he would strike into another path 
when he felt a hand press on his shoulder, and a voice hiss some 
observation in his ear. 

He almost dropped down dead with fright, although outwardiy he 
exhibited no sign of the intense alarm he suffered ; he only smiled as 
people smile who bave the worst of a joke, when he found 1)-«: it 
was Gilbert Hardress who stood at his elbow. 

Gilbert asked for and obtained the congratulations of Noah Loach, 
upon the admirable spot he had discovered for concealment, and 
both dwelt upon the certainty of enccess, and the impossibility of 
their share in the perpetration of the deed being found out, if only 
the victim appeared to meet his death at their bands. They glided 
into the gully from which Hardress had risen, and silently lay in 
wait for the beat of a horse’s footstep ; but the wished for sounds 
came not. Nor, though they strained their eyes over the broad ex- 
pause lighted up by the flood of moonlight, could they detect the 
approach of a horseman. Noah Loach, wken the cold air of the 
morning blew upon him, began to feel tired of bis watching, and 
fearful of the increased chances of discovery and detection which 
daylight would give. He therefore suggested that another opportu- 
nity should be sought, and that poison should be tried, as being less 
likely to invile attention to the authors of the transaction in which 
it was employed. But Gilbert Hardress sternly bade him retire if he 
felt so disposed, and declared that having wedded himself to the 
issue, he would remain unt)! he had accomplished it. 

He let fall some words about Netty Hardress, and Loach saw in a 
moment that the true animus which excited Hardress against Mat 
Holyosk, was an inflamed and furious jealousy. He knew human 
nature well enough to understand that a vindictive hatred roused by 
that passion can only be quelled by being satiated. 

He said no more. The day wore on; they strolled about, avoiding 
observation, in the vicinity of Verner Place ; and at night, once 
more, having failed to discover Mat, they took up their station at the 
old spot. 

They were so far favored by the weather that the sky was obscured 
by heavy masses of clouds, which, threatening a storm, hurried 
across the heavens and entirely shut out the moon’s rays. <A grave 
was bastily dug, and as the last spadeful of earth was thrown out, a 
gusty fretful wind swept over the heath, moaning and whistling, and 
rendering the sounds whieh both Gilbert aud Nosh wished intently 
for, difficult to catch. Yet the eagerly watched clatter reached the 
impatient ears of Hardress. 

He clutched the arm of Noah Loach, to draw his attention to the 
approaching noise. The latter distinctly beard the clink of a horse's 
feet advancing at a canter, and he heard also the sharp click of a 
trigger—a sound which seemed to strike a sharp blow on his 
heart 

Both crept up to the edge of a guliy in which they were secreted, 
and were quickly able to discover the dark figure of a horseman 
drawing near. He wore a riding cloak and a hat such as Gilbert had 
seen Mat only wear, and he seemed intent on nothing but pushing 
steadily onward. 

“Itis be, Loach; see, it is he!’ muttered Hardress. “ Now to 
wipe out old scores. Be ready to leap on him as he falls, and throt- 
tle him if necessary. Look out! he is within reach.” 

The horseman drew nearer and nearer, and gazed neither right 
nor left. 

There was a sudden blinding flash of light, a sharp report, a wild 
cry in the air, and a horse dashed riderlers past the two men. 

They both lesped out together ; and Loach coming, jackal-like, 
in for the smaller share of the prey, used the butt-end of a pistol 
(with which he too was provided) to deliver, in payment of the blow 
he had received, a series of frightful hits, that effectually robbed the 
unhappy victim of eny life which might yet be left. 

Then Noah Loach placed bis hand on his heart, but with a sbudder- 
ing exclamation drew it away, for he had placed it in a warm pool 
of blood. 

Gilbert Hardress laughed a strange, harsh laugh. 

“ He is dead!’ he exclaimed ; “1 heard his death scream—I saw 
him leap up from the saddle, andthen disappear! Oh, but I watched 
him closely. I aimed at his heart, and I hit it, Noah—! hit it !” 

Noah, scoundrel as he was, shuddered again, but Hardress gave 
him no time to give way to fear. 

‘ Quick, quick!” he said, impatiently. “Help me to lift him up, 
and let us bundle him into the hole we have dug for him. The 
1eport ofthe pistol may have been heard ; and that iniernal nag 
being stopped riderless, may bring some one down upon us.” 

Between them they lifted up the dead body and bore it to the pre- 
pared grave, and there they cast it in; as they did so a wild gust of 
wind blew away the dead man’s hat, and left hisface exposed. Noah, 
who held him by the legs, gave a spasmodic gasp, and pushing to 
the place where the dark lantern stood, he returned with it, and 
directed the bull’s-eye full on the murdered man’s features. 

He uttered a shout of horror. 

“ What now ?” cried Gilbert Hardress, hastily. 

“ Bebold!” cried Noah, with chattering teeth, again bending the 
long stream of light upon the face of the bleeding corpse. 

Gilbert Hardress staggered back aghast, and with a choking voice 
cried, 

“God of Retribution, I have murdered my own father !” 

He pressed his hands to his temples, and with an hysterical 
gurgling in his throat, fell heavily back on the grass, senseless. 

The wind howled now furiously, and swept with dreadful moans 
around and about the hollow places, rendering, by its mournful 
sounds, the situation of Noah, by the side of the two bodies, yet 
more terrific. 

Half-frenzied, he knew not what to do, and ran abont the place 
wringing bis hands, like one wholly beside himself. But the sense 
of immediate and fatal danger caused him to put in action that con- 
trol be bad habitually exercised himself to employ over his natural 
emotions ; he, therefore, by almost superhuman efforts, calmed down 
at least his outward perturbation, returned to the spot, and com- 
merced, with vigorous haste, to shovel the loose mould, heaped up 
by the side of the grave, over the dead body. 

The grave filled in, he seized Hardress by the collar and shook 
him roughly ; he shouted in his ear. A pelting, blinding storm of 
rain came down and aided h‘s efforts to rouse his brain-smitten com- 
panion, and at length signs of returning consciousness began to dis- 
play themselves. 

Loach then hastily made a recess in the loose, sandy soil, into 
which he thrust tl ckaze and spade as well as the dark lantern. 
He shuffled in the earth with his feet, and then he caught Hardress, 
who had raised bimecif to his feet, and stood as though he was 
powerless to move, by the cuff and the collar, and dragged him 
across the dark heath. 

The storm raged terrifically, the rain 
floods, but neither heeded it Loach was absorbed by'a frantic 
anxiety to escape, and Hars re ke one in a horrid dream, suffered 
himself to be dragged he knew not where 
There was no thought of Mat Holyoak and vengeance now. 

(To be continued ) 
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No Relation.<—General Zaremba had a very lorg Polish name. The king 
having heard of it, one day asked him good-humoredly, “‘ Pray, Zaremba, what 
is your name ?’’ The general repeated to him immediately the whole of his 
long pame. “Why,” eaid the king, “the cevil bimeelf never had such « 








pame.”” “JI should presume not, sire,’ replied the general, “as he was no 
relation of mine.’’ 


NEWSPAPER. 








A New Reeding.—#piffelknicker, who is in the literary way, and hasn’t 
bad a cent for the last three weeks, now renders the well-known quotation of 
“the wealth of Ophir and of Ind” invo “the wealth of oh how-far,’’ &c. 

Making up for Lost Time.—An elderly spizster wrote to 4 friend : 
‘‘ A widower with ten children has proposed, and I accepted. This is the num- 
ber I should have been entitled to if I had married at the proper time.” 

Pity the Queen's English !—We find the following upag ountable 
paragraph im a journal of the “modern A-y-thens,” under head of 
** Local ;’? 7 
‘The killirg of illicit dogs progresses finely, both in Boston and the neigh- 
boring cities.’’ 

This comes of living in the provinces. 

“Sum” Epiteph.—On a tombstone near San Diego, California, the in- 
scription read tous : . 

‘this yere is sakrid to the memory of William Henry Skarakon, who caim 

to his deth by bem shot by a Colt’s revolyer—one of the old kiad, bras mountid 
and of sutch is the kingdom of heavin.”’ 
» ‘This too Solid Flesh.’’—There is raid to be an old Jady down on Long 
Island so very fat that the neighbors use her shacow for griddle greasing. To 
keep ber from slipping out of bed, her husband rolls her in the ashes. Long 
Island isa great place. 

Alai ming !—Mrs. Harris seys her ‘darter Jane was only married a little 
over a year when she had two boys, both sons.”’ 

Appropriate Rebuke.—The celebrated Dr. Lathrop was a man of 
genuine piety, but much opposed to the noivy zeal that seeketh to be “‘ known 
of men.’ A young divine who was much given to enthusiastic cant, one cay 
said to him, 

“Do you suppose you have any religion?” 

“None to speak of,”” was the excellent reply. 

Law Tezms Elucidated.—A Sequiur—the shark that follows a bather 
is a sea-critier, but the bather who tries to chase the shark is a non sequilur, 

Ivgal Tender—The tender mercies of the law. 

Fee Simple—Wha* a fool pays for litigation 

To Hold Property in F.e—When the Court swallows the oysters, and leaves 
the shells to the litigants. 

A Law-suit—A Bedlam straight-jacket, with Sing-Sing ankle ties to maten, 
were most suitable 

A Power of Attorney—Anv unlimited aptitude for lying, on one side, with 
hints of an endless re tie ability at turr(ey)ing. 

Right of Dower—Tke Widow's Mite—the rigut making the might. 

A Qui-Claim Ded—te kick your wife out of doors is such a deed, anda 
dissolution of partnership to boot. 

Something to be Considered.—Some editor says that the destiny of 
the world often hangs on the smallest trifles. A‘little miff between Charles 
Bonaparte and his love | etitia might have breken off a marriage which gave 
birth to Napoleon and the battle cf Waterloo, To which the Chicago Adverti- 
ser tays: * Yes, that isa fact. Suppose a little milf had taken place between 
Adam and Eve. What then?’ 

Darkey Wit.—College boys are the same rays the New Haven Register, 
the world over, we verily believe. It seems to be a part of educational incuba- 
ticn to raise Ned on all proy er occasions ; but there is more or Jess real humor 
elicited in their peculiar cevilments. The Trinity boys had a “* lemon-squeezer 
presentation’’ on Monday evening last; with poems, orations and music, which 

s said to have been quite a laugtable allair. The exerciees were closed bya 
gratuity from the graduating class to ‘‘ Jim,’”’ the colored janitor of the college, 
who responded in a feeling address, wishing de young gemmen a tafe return to 
de bosoms of dar moders, who would be relieved from der long anxiety, ’spect- 
iog dey would get turned out ef de ccllege, 





Fun.—A certain particular political rpeaker was addressing a large audience 
in Virginie, and descanting vehemently against proscription of foreigners, when 
bis eyes fell upon a little German Jew, a pediar of ready-made clothing, who 
seemed te be very much impressed with the argument of the orator, greedily 
swallowing up everything he uttered. This was too good an opportunity not 
to make the best of, and looking the little pedlar full in the eye, he exclaimed, 

‘ Furriner, didn’t you come to this country to escape from the tyrannical 
down-trodden and oppressed of Europe? Didn’t you flee to these happy shores 
to live in a land of freedom, where the great right of sufferage is guaranteed te 
all ; didn’t you, furriner ?’’ 

He paused for a reply, when the little pedlar squeaked out, 

‘No, sir; I comes to dis country to sel) sheap ready-made closhe 

The astovishment of the orator, the shouts and roars of the multitude can- 
not be deecribed. This finished the harangue. 


1 Wad Knott Dye in Wintur, &c. 


PY THE ORTHEX OV ‘‘THORTS ON A FADID BOKA.’’ 


I wud knott dye ia wintur, 
When whiskie punchiz flo— 

When pooty gals air skating 
Oar fealds ov ice and sno-- 

When sassiége meat is phrying 
& Hickeri knutts is thick ; 

Owe! who knd think ov dighing 
Or even getiing sick? 


, 


I wud knott dye in spring time, 
& miss the turn up greens 

& the pooty song ov the leetie fra 
& the ski larks arly sereem ; 

When burds begin thare wobblirg 
& taters gin to eprout— 

When turkiee go a gobblering 
I wud knott then peg out. 


J wud knott dye in summer, 
& leve the garden sass—- 

The roasted lam & butter milk— 
The kool plage in the graes 

I wud knott dye in sumuyr, 
When evry thing's so hot 

& leve the whirkie Jew lips— 
Owe know, ide ruther knott 


I wud knott dye in or 
With peeches fitt for eating ; 

When the wavy korn is gettiog wripe 
& kandidatés are treeting 

Phor these and other wreavons, 

ide kuott dye in the phall ; 

sense ive thert it over 
I wud knott dye a tall. 


& 


Will Look a Derned Sight Better.—the Montgomery (Ala ) 
Advertiscr tells the following: ‘One of our citizens, the other day, was pre 
sented with a highly finished and costly pocket-knite. containing a very large 
blade of fine Sheffield steel, a small biede, corkecrew, tweezers and other 
‘ fixins,’ which make it a very serviceable implement for one to have about 
him. The donee remarked to the donor, however, scrutinizing the large blad 
attentively, that be was rather opy ‘toting’ such a knife, for the rense 
that, when opened, the large b’a ferocions aspect, aud that 















being a remarkab'y peaceable man i no use for a blade of such propr 
tions Turning round and imiliog «a ident innocence of the donee, t! 
donor remarked Well, ——, there is no telling what will happen You may 






be placed in a sitcation where you ¥ ill be obliged lefead yourself with des 
peration. Jn that case this instrument will serve 22 wellas « reall 
knife : and mors than that, before a jury it willl ned sight better.’ 
Kdmund Burke's Idea of a Perfect Wife.—She is handeom 
but it is nota beauty arisire from the featur omple : 
shape has all three in high degree, bu a not by these t 
touches the 1 rt—it is all that sweetness of temper, benevolence, innocence, 
it is all that sensibility whicn a face can exprear, that forms her beauty. She 
has a face that t arouses your attention at first sight; it grows upon you 





every moment 1 you wonder it did not more than raise attention at first 


her eyes have a mild light, but they awe when she pleases ; they command 
like a good man out of office, not by authority, but by virtue. Her stature 
is not tall, she is not made to an admiration of every one. She has the firs 
ners that does not excluce delicacy—all the softness that does not imply 
weakness Her voice is soft, low music, not formed to rule in public asses 
bliee, but to charm those who distinguich a company from a crowd ; it has its 
rantage, you must come close to hearit. To describe her |! y, Cerer he 
mind—one is the transcript of the other. Her understan ris not chown in 
the variety of matters it exerts itself upon, t the goodaess the ch she 
ma Hier p enees flows rat from a natural dispos P ge than 
ny rut th t subject, aod therefore never ia to strike r 
tand good breeding and t! who do pot 
Dolng it with Impunity —One day last week a man att 
o a blanket shawl, was par o Syracus rsing drea y 
bad the smillpe x no one dare acrert bin tie lie P 1 fox ‘ , 
oY ha f the people of Fyrac ‘ i D hke b le they had better 
The Mission of Woman f i ef, who cheers 1 
trouble, who caosoles him ; i att who acothe ia n joy, who mak 
him doubly happy ; in prosperi wi jo a dezrace, who backs him 
against the world, and dresses with geatle sod warm poultices th: 
rankling wounds made by the stires and utrageous fortune’ Who 
but woman, if you pleare’ You « rei re from the buffets of fate, 





Return thanks to the go’s 


have you one or tao of these sweel physicians 
What gentleman is not more 


that they have left you so much of cousclation 





or lees a Prometheus? Who has wot bis rock ai), his chain (ea, ea), and 

his liver in a deuce of a conditica’ Dr ea cymphs come—the gentle, the 

— sing « they kies our writhing ‘e*: ; » muisten our parched lips with 

the r hey do their blewed bes «! si ay; toey con't ture 
acks up ua afer cur over: brow 
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ALESSANDRIA. 


Tue city of Alessandria, or Alexandria, which the present war has 
brought so prominently before the public mind, is the capital of a 
Piedmontese province of the same name, and was reputed one of the 
strongest fortified towns in Europe. 

It has always been a place of some importance in a military point 
of view, in consequence of its central position with respect to Milan, 
Genoa and Turin. 

Alessandria was taken for the first time by Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
in 1522 ; was unsuccessfully besieged by the French in 1657, and was 
taken by them after an obstinate resistance in 1707 ; surrendered to 
Napoleon I. in 1796 ; was taken by the allied forces of Austria and 
Russia in 1799, and was recaptured by the French after the battle of 
Marengo in 1800. 

Afier Marengo, the fortifications were almost entirely reconstructed 
by the French, at a cost of nearly $10,000,000, and was retained by 
them until 1814, when it’became a portion of the Piedmontese terri- 
tory. 








CAPTURE OF AUSTRIAN MERCHANTMEN. 


Ar the commencement of the present war the French declared their 
intention of allowing merchant vessels to pass to their destined ports 
in safety, provided that they were not aware of the declaration of 
war. This was but common justice, and it would have been good 
policy on the part of the Austrians to have followed the example, 
but as they preferred to seize certain French vessels then in their 
ports, the orders previously given to the French squadron in the 
Mediterranean were rescinded, and nearly one hundred Austrian 
merchantmen have been taken. 

As 4 maritime nation, there is no incident of the war for which we 
shovld have more sympathy than that which forms the subject of 
our sketch. The captured vessel (in many instances owned and 
navigated by parties whose whole worldly wealth, acquired by years 
of toil and danger on the waters, consists of their craft and its 
cargo), arriving almost in sight of home, is chased, boarded, confis- 
cated, and sold in some distant port, and its uofortunate proprietors, 
in a majority of cases entirely ignorant that their country is at war, 
after many other difficulties and trials, find their way back to their 
native land heartbroken and beggared for ever. This is by no 
means the least of the inevitable miseries and chances of war. 








AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, NEAR 
Houston STREET. 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS OF THE HIGHLY CELEBRATED SISTESS, 
MI:S88 ADELAIDE AND JO#Y GOUGENHELM, 
Who will appear every night in 
COMEDY, 
FARCE 
and BURLESQUE. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock; to commence at 734. 


Bat AMERICAN MUSEUM-—A Granp ORIENTAL 
Farry Drama, entitled 
THE MAGIC WELL; Or, THE FIEND OF THE DESERT. 
Every Afternoon an‘ Hvening at 8 and at 7% o’clock during the woot 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and Rirer Gardens; Living Sorpests, 
Happy Family, &c. &c. 
Admittance, 25 veuts; Children uncer ten, 18 esnte. 
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Artists and authors are invited to send to Frank Leslie comic 
contributions either of the pen or pencil for the Budget of Fun. 
The price to be stated when forwarded. 


TERMS FOR THIS PAPER. 


One Copy - - 17 weeks - - $1 

One do. - 1 year - $3 

Two do. - - 1 year - - - 35 

* Orone Copy - - 2 years - . - $5 

Three Copies - . 1 year - $6 

Five do. . - 1 year - - $10 
And an extra copy to the person sending a club of Five. Every additional 


subscription $2. 
OFFICE, 13 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Motice to Subscribers. 


Cash Subscriptions and Remittances ‘or this Paper may be forwarded from 
any point on the lines of the Amxricaw Express Company, at our risk. Their 
lines extend throughout New York, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Michigan, Miunesota, Canada West, Northern 
Kentucky, Missouri, &., &c. Their messengers run twice daily over the 
principal lines. Moneys should be sealed, with name and post office address 
of the subscriber, and addressed to the Office of this Paper, and a receipt 
taken therefor from the Expresa Agent or Messenger. 





Summer Reading. 

In a few days will be published the 
QUADRUPLE NUMBER 
oF 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 

containing nearly three hundred Comic Illustrations, and sixty- 
four pages (same size as Frank Lestie’s Intustratep News- 
PAPER) of humorous reading, contributed by the first writers of 
the age. 

This is decidedly the most agreeable book for summer rea ling 
ever published, and contains something for everybody. Funny 
stories, anecdotes, original stories, rich jokes, tales, hair-breadth 
escapes and side-splitting adventures, 

For sale by all News Agents. Price 25 cents. 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street. 
The Topics of the Week. 
Tas has been comparatively an unexciting week for foreign 
news. ‘There has been no battle; the opposing armies are evi- 
dently preparing for a far grander effort than any made yet: 
The last intelligence reports that the Allies were steadily ad- 
vancing towards the Strategic Square, as it is termed, formed 
by the Rivers Mincio and Adige, and defended by the fortified 
cities of Verona, Peschiera, Mantua and Legnano. This was 
the move made by Radetsky in 1848, when driven from Milan 
and the open territory by Charles Albert and the revolted Lom- 
bardians ; here he remained till he collected his reinforcements, 
when he retook Milan, defeated the Sardo-Lombardian army, 
and restored the Austrian yoke to the neck of Italy. It must, 


however, be remembered that the Austrians have a very differ- 
ent state of things to deal with now than ten years ago. The 
result will doubtless be the reduction of the four fortresses, and 


the possible surrender of t Austrian army—for, with Fiance 
attacking them from Venicc, Garibaldi from the North, Prince 
Napoleon from the South, with the full force of the Allies on the 
West, nothing but a victury can save Francis Joseph from ruin. 
It would, however, seem as though another Austrian army were 
coming to the rescue, in which case the communication with 
the North would be kept open, and Garibaldi heldin check. ‘The 





details of the last operations will be found in their usual place. 
That our readers may be enabled to understand the precise posi- 
tion of the opposing armies, we have given in the present number 
a reliable and interesting map of that famous spot of ground 
which is commonly known among military men as the Historic 
Quadrangle. Our next will doubtless contain a full account of 
most important events. 

In England, Palmerston has succeeded in constructing a 
Ministry, so remarkable that it almost inaugurates a new cycle 
in that country, which is fast becoming the most progressive and 
democratic existing. We have given a full list in our foreign 
news. It is needless to add that it materially strengthens Louis 
Napoleon’s Italian policy, and very probably will confine the 
war to Italy. The return of Lord Palmerston to power will 
renew to a certain degree the Western Alliance, which very pos- 
sibly may cool the new-fledged affection of the Russian Bear 
for his brother in the Tuileries. In which case, pari passu, Prus- 
sia and Russia may approximate a little closer to their unfortu- 
nate friend in Vienna. We are still of opinion that Russia does 
not want peace, but Turkey ! 

Our domestic affairs have unfortunately provided us with a 
very painful subject for comment—the wholesale and wanton 
slaughter of thirty-five men, women and children on the spot, 
and the maiming of above sixty. It is almost needless to add 
that we mean a railroad accident, as they are erroneously called, 
for science has so reduced these things to a certainty that no- 
thing except culpable negligence or design can place a danger in 
the way of railroad travelling. Steam engines, railroads and 
carriages, if properly made, are impervious to accident—while 
vehicles drawn by horses are always liable to the disturbing ele- 
ment of some impulse in the animal—the sting of a dragon fff, 
or the caprice of his nature, may rouse it into madness, and lead 
to a calamitous result. This, however, does not apply to rail- 
roads; a proper supervision will always keep them in order. 
These wicked murders will constantly happen until the Legisla- 
ture shall pass some stringent law to meet this case. It is evi- 
dent that those irresponsible Juggernauts, Railroad Directors, do 
not care for an occasional mulcting of ten or twenty thousand 
dollars’ damages. "We must, therefore, try what Sing Sing will 
do with these incapable or reckless men. A few years’ hard 
labor in the States’ Prisons would enable ‘the officials and em- 
ployés of these slaughter traps to invent and perfect some system 
by, which a ride on a railroad may be made not altogether a ride 
to death. 








The Slaughter of the Innocents. 

‘“‘A New broom sweeps clean,” says an old adage, and so our 
new City Inspector Delavan has achieved his first Augean labor, 
and has cleansed our reeking, filthy streets. He has also an- 
nounced that his second labor shall be the rooting out of the 
offensive bone-boiling establishments which infect with sicken- 
ing odors the neighborhoods where they have been so long 
allowed to exist, to the unheeded remonstrances and disgust of 
thousands. 

If Mr. Delavan has a particle of humanity, of sense of im- 
perative duty or manly courage, his next labor should be the 
rooting out and the total destruction of those child-murdering 
establishments, those publicly declared nuisances, the poisonous 
swill milk cow stables, owned by Fifth Avenue Bradish Johnson, 
and others equally defiant of every moral obligation and Christian 
humanity. Public opinion has declared against them; all the 
respectable portion of the medical faculty has testified to their 
direct agency in slaughtering hundreds of innocent children 
every year, especially in this heated season; and every honest 
heart execrates them and their owners, and yet no steps are taken 
by our officials to abate the nuisance. From the Mayor down- 
wards through the whole range of official corruption, no hand 
was uplifted, no voice was raised to carry cut the will of the 
people; wealth freely spent, and political influence brought to 
bear corruptly and threateningly actually paralyzed the efforts 
of those in power, elected to protect the interesis of the people, 
and criminal institutions were permitted to flourish in defi nce 
of special and particular laws for their abolishment. 

To say that anything but wealth lavishly dispensed, and politi- 
cal influence to be given or withheld, could so utterly have 
paralyzed to dishonesty every department of our city Govern- 
ment, would be to say that which is not true. Barefaced corrup- 
tion and shameless malfeasance of official power stand forward 
damningly prominent in the whole transaction, and curses and 
execrations should reach the homes of all these men, who could 
so wantonly traffic in human life and sell tLeir miserable souls to 
Mammon to perpetuate a great and murderous crime. 

Such men should not be trusted in any transaction in life; 
whatever social position their wealth or influence may give them, 
they are corrupt 1 dishonest at heart and should not be 
trusted. 

As a pendent to that tragical burlesque upon truth and justice, 
the “ swill milk investigation,” one miserable scamp was appa- 
rently sacrificed as a propitiatory offering to public indignation, 
but as he was the poorest iricompetent of the lot, his fall was to 
be expected ; for who would help a poor devil when some victim 
must be sacrificed? The subtler and more dangerous accomplices 
in this great fraud are still in power, and may endeavor to em- 
barrass the action of any honest, courageous official; but the 
public eye is fixed upon those branded names, and the “ eterna] 
vigilance” of the press will track out and mercilessly expose any 
fresh attempt to whitewash the cow stables, or delay that retribu- 
tive justice which, sooner or later, must overtake them. 

Let Mr. Delavan, then, shake his new broom in the direction 
we have pointed out; let him take immediate action against the 
cow stables; he has ample evidence that they are dangerous, 
infectious nuisances, poison- breeders and death-distillers ; so that 
all he needs is the moral courage to begin. Let not the anger of 
the refined and elegant Mike ‘tuomey affright him ; let not the 








rich and insinuating picture of the Johnson fraternity turn him 
aside from his duty. Let him go on firm in his integrity, strong | 
in the right, and he will gain the commendation of all, the 


prayers of thousands, and the good will of those who can serve 
him and will stick by him when he needs powerful help. We 
have pledged ourselves never to let this matter drop while there 
is any hope or chance of redress, and we call the attention of Mr. 
Delavan to the able and startling report of Dr. Percy upon the 
swiil milk cow stables, made at the request of Mayor Tiemann, 
and quietly put under the table by that politic and time-serving 


| 


functionary, which was published, in part, in No. 177 of Franx 
Lestre’s Intustratep Newsrarzr. This report sustains every 
position advanced by us in our famous swill milk exposure last 
year, and states much more based upon actual observation made 
by Dr. Percy and well-known physicians of irreproachable 
character. Among other terrible facts it proves beyond contra- 
diction, that where the use of swiil milk does not kill children 
outright, the pestilence in its use saps the whole foundation of 
life, and renders the victim an easy prey to those diseases of youth 
which in all probability they would otherwise have survived. Let 
Mr. Delavan read this report, and if he is honest, truthful and 
humane, if he feels the force of public duty before the gains of 
private interest, he will not rest in his bed before he has taken 
steps to wipe out this foul stain, this putrid spot upon the honor 
and health of our beautiful but fearfully misgoverned city. 








Country Humbug. 

Tats is about the season that all the world who dwell in cities 
are rushing away for the benefit of pure air and wholesome ex- 
ercise in the covntry. We are not about to attack this desire 
as 2 fallacy. There can be no doubt that a few wecks of such 
unbending generates better mental and physical health than all 
the recreation that can be found within the limits of the town. 
But this country mania, like most other things mankind goes at 
without experience, amounts simply to a delusion. 

There is an old saying that ‘*God made the country and man 
made the town,” which saying, of course, argues, a is 
only one place in which to live, and that is the coun Let 
this proposition be granted, though we are among those who 
think that nature can be improved or deteriorated, that it may be 
possible at some seasons, or in sume perils, to live more happily 
and safely in communities like cities, than singly, as in the 
country. 

We will also put out of the question the wery severe fact, that 
the average of life is not longer in the country than in the city, 
that the average of disease is not smaller, and that certain forms 
of disease, such as scrofulous and cutaneous, exist to a far 
greater degree. All this docs not come under the head of what 
we were about to say. 

From the 1st of June we may safely look, if the weather be 
favorable, for a stampede to the rural districts. Of the ways of 
doing-this there is great variety. Firstly, the wealthy citizen 
who is fortunate enough to own a town-house and a country- 
house, who can take possession of his rustic retreat without a 
moving of furniture, and with much less personal inconvenience 
than a solitary traveller packs up his valise for a trip to Washing- 
ton or Boston. Here he can vegetate until August, and then end 
up the season with a run to Newport, to witness the breaking up. 
With this class there is no disadvantage in ruralizing. We must 
necessarily put them out of our category of country seekers, and 
admit that their steps have fallen in pleasant places. The next 
are those who, having no country-house, can afford to become 
dwellers in some one of the capital hotels that sprinkle the 
country round about. We say capital hotels, for the reason that, 
as far as the proprietors can make them so under the rush of the 
crowd, many of them meet our commendation—they keep good 
tables, and for a large price do their duty in providing physical 
comforts. How far these hotels answer the purpose for families 
having young daughters and sons we can leave to the imagina- 
tion. Wherever there is a congregation of fast or fashionable 
people, there will always be dissipation, flirtation, late hours, 
over-dressing, extravagance, and very little accession of health. 
We think the country hotels are scarcely to be excepted. With 
this list, of course, comes Saratoga, Newport, Mount Washington, 
Virginia Springs, and all like places, As spots for fashionable 
dissipation they have no equals in the world, and as such are 
undoubtedly of an unwholesome pleasantness. Their strongest 
advocate will hardly say that a season spent amid their blandish- 
ments adds either to the health or the pocket. 

Of the real country seekers, the great crowd, those who go down 
to the country in boarding-houses, farm-houses, all kinds of 
houses, it is we would speak. A large portion of these are fami- 
lies, who have comfortable, oftentimes luxurious houses in town, 
possibly in open, airy spots, where they have been accustomed 
to quietness, pure air (for there is such an article sometimes in 
cities, although the public labor under an hallucination to the 
contrary), good eating, and clean beds. For a month or two, or 
it may be longer, these insane people tie up the chandeliers, 
pack away the bedding, lock up the pantries, and go through 
what is little less than a May move, and then bag and baggage 
hie them away, to spend that time in tle country. They ex- 
change their pure air perhaps for other equally as pure, and 
perhaps for one laden with fever and ague, mosquitoes, or some 
other rural nuisance. ‘They give their good eating for country 
fare, which may be as good as what they have left, but is much 
more likely to consist of heavy doughy bread, salt pork (always 
pork), bad fresh meat once a week, no fruit (that must be taken 
to town for sale), scarcity of vegetables (strange to say they are 
always scarce in the country), and skim milk (the city people 
don’t know any better); they have no ice, and, three chances 
to one, bad water. Their good beds are replaced by mountainous 
home-made mattresses, or sweltering feathers; their fair linen 
by knotty cotton, and their quietness by the thousand and one 
noises that generally surround all country establishments. We 
never yet knew a quiet spot, so called, that did not teem with 
strange noises. 

This picture is not overdrawn, and those who are seekers after 
coxntry life will endorse it. Farmers and country people do not 
take boarders into their houses without a motive; that motive is 
to make money, and, as a general ting, they make it. Their 
charges are high, and their calculati ns close, and the dwellers 
within their walls have to suffer accurdingly. 

Nothing that we can say will, of course, stop the exodus ; but 
one word of advice we can drop. Look twice to your comfort- 
able city homes before you rashly embark on a country boarding- 
place 


Passing Notice. 


How To Kzeer Coo..—Our readers will ask how ? we will tell them: 
Take two quarts of good rich milk, four fresh eggs, three-quarters 
pound of white sugar, six teaspoons of Bermuda arrow-root. Rub 
the arrowroot smooth in a little cold milk, beat the eggs and sugar 
together, bring the milk to the boiling point, then stir in the arrow- 
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root, remove it from the fire, and immediately add the eggs and | 
sugar, stirring briskly, to keep the eggs from cooking, then set aside 
to coc]. If flavored with extracts, let it be done just before putting 
it in the freezer. Ifthe Vanilla bean is used, it must be boiled in 
the milk. All this can be accomplished by one of TorREyY’s New 
Four Minute Freezers. As this is in the power of everybody, 
there is no excuse for not keeping cool. 








PARIS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The War Excitement in Paris abated—Departure of Celebrities for 
Italy—Photography in a Balloon—A_ Woman rescued from a 
burning page| by Acrobats—Highly Mysterious— Singular 
Effect of a Fright—Gossip about Vestvali—Anecdote of Count 
d’ Orsay—Talleyrand’s Roast Beef Code of Politeness. 


Panis, June 16, 1859. 

THAT ironical bulletin of the time of the coup d’état, * France is 
tranquil,” might now be applied with truth to tae condition of Paris 
itself. The city is calm in its strength, having the greatest possi- 
ble faith in the courage and devotior. of its roldiers and generals. It 
awaits the issue fearlessly and patiently. ‘The first flush of excite- 
ment being over things have resumed their usual orbits. The work- 
man has gone back to his plane, and hammer, and trowel; the gamin 
has returned to his school or workshop, and—if we except the howl- 
ing of a violent song or two on the boards of some half-penny 
theatre to the Alexanders and Cwsars of the Boulevards—national 
*“ blowing”’ (there is no other word which so fully and forcibly 
expresses the idea which I wish to convey) has taken leave of Paris 
entirely. 

Still the war continues to draw off from the capital men renowned 
in their several callings and regretted in their absence. The smart 
newspaper men and /itterateurs of the feutlleton led the way in this 
mstance. They were followed by the artists (of the departure of 
Vernet and Meissonier I have told you), and now, from Paris, 
departs its ablest photographer, M. Nadar. I need hardly say that 
he goes to make photographs of the campaign. Suspended, with his 
apparatus, in a balloon over the field of battle he will, with the sun’s 
co-operation, fix the very action of the combat,upon his photographic 
papcr. Nadar, you may remember, made last year several ascensions 
from the Hippodrome here, during which he took successful photo- 
graphic views of Paris and its environs. Now he goes to perform 
the same feat, but this time with the Old World’s battle-field for his 
subject, with the world, both Old and New, for his looker-on. 

A singular occurrence, one in which a feat, heretofore looked upon 
solely as a means of exciting [the wonder of a gaping crowd, was 
turned to most humane account, took place at Besancon quite 
recently. The brothers Buislay, acrobats, in their summer journey 
through the provinces, had advertised a performance in the above 
named place. Just as the performers were about to begin the 
evening’s entertainment a fire broke out in a house near by. The 
fire, supposed to be the work of an incendiary, had been kindled in 
the cellar, and before it was discovered, had communicated to the 
stairways. Allof the inmates had escaped but a lady who occupied 
a room on the third floor of the burning building, all means of escape 
were cut off by the flames, and she would have infallibly perished 
had it not been for the brothers Buislay, who now arrived upon the 
scene of the conflagration in their performing costumes, and carrying 
the pole with which they nightly performed the feat known to all 
cireus goers as la perche équipoise. Fixing the pole in the belt about 
his waist, Henri steadied it in the air with both hands, while 
Emanuel, the other brother, mounted to the top as nimbly as a 
squirrel. Thus he reached a window of the first story, thence, by 
the aid of ropes, the intrepid young man succeeded in reaching the 
third story. ‘then, taking the unfortunate woman upon his back, 
he accomplished his descent with all the songGvelid and success 
which have marked his dangerous exercises in the arena. 

A most mysterious affair, which came very near being a tragedy, 
has afforded a boundless theme for gossip to the good people of a 
certain quarter in Paris during the past fortnight. The tale runs 
thus: 

A femme de chambre of the Rue d’ Amsterdam, one Julie F——, 
having risen very early one morning, looked out of her window to 
observe the state of the weather. A singular sight attracted her 
attention. She saw a lady in her morning dress, followed by a well- 
dressed gentleman, enter an open lot situated in Rue de Berlin. 
‘Their actions were very mysterious, and they seemed to take great 
precautions to avoid being seen. The gentleman carried a bundle, 
vaich was carefully wrapped up in white linen; the lady shed tears 
freely. A hole was dug in the ground, the bundle deposited therein 
with great care, then covered over with earth, which the two 
unknown personages stamped down with their feet and superposed 
with sod. ‘This done, the performers of this mysterious deed slipped 
stealthily away. Convinced that they had concealed in that hole 
the material proof of a crime, the servant-girl went about telling 
what she had seen. A rumor at length arrived to the ears of the 
sergent de ville on service, who went immediately to the above 
named place. Uastily the ground was thrown up at the spot 
designated, the bundle reached and handed out. Slowly tue agent 
of justice unrolled from it the bands in which it was swaddled ; the 
surrounding crowd, with fixed attention, eyed his every movement: 
At last he threw off the last piece of enveloping linen, and to the 
eyes of the spectators, now on the tip-toe of anxiety, presented 
itself, the body of a—defunct poodle! 

As in my last I cited a case in which William Tell’s feat had been 
thrown in the shade, so in the present epistle have I to chronicle a 
modern instance of the fact recorded of Ludovico Sforza, Marie An- 
toinette and others, whose hair 

“Grew white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden feers 


A lady of Valliquerville (in the department of the Lower-Seine), 
fell from the top of a ladder leading to the garret of her house. She 
was not injured much, but the fear which she experienced in her 
fall gave rise to a singular phenomenon. Her hair, which before 
was jet black, was turned euddenly as white as snow. 

Tere is a rumor here that Vestvali—the Vestvali who returned 
from Mexico loaded down with doubloons; the Vestvali who is so 
great im cavalier parts, on account of her fine personnel (not to be 
euphemistic, personnel means, in this sense, limbs); the Vestvali, 
in short, who draws her sword with such a graceful! 





ly tragic flourish 
as the King in “ Ernani’”’—has been engaged for the coming operatic 
season at the Imperial Academy of Music; but the report needs 
confirmation as yet. It was talked of as among the possibilities at a 
dinner given the other day by one of the Paris theatrical managers 
most 1n renown. 

At the dinner referred to in the foregoing paragraph, were assem- 
bled a dozen or more men celebrated in the literary and theatrical 
world. One of the guests entertainingly led the conversation upon 
his remembrances of Count D’Orsay, that singular personage so long 
accepted in the best English society as the perfect model of French 
elegance. 

* Ata party, of which the count formed one,” said this guest, 
‘the question of wealth happened to form a subject of conversation. 
‘If I had 500,000 francs,’ was the text which each one successively 
enlarged upon, making a disposal of this sum according to his tastes 
or fancies. ‘IfI had half a million of francs,’ said Count D’Orsay, 
when his turn came—every one turned to him an attentive ear— 
‘I would borrow some more !’”’ 

At this same dinner-table, too, was discussed the character of M 
le Comte de Nieuwerkerke, who, it is said, better than any man of 
the present day adapts his gestures and speech to the degree « 
ideration exacted by the rankvf hisguest. He scem 





esteem or con 





to have thoroughly learned Prince ‘Taileyrand’s Koast Beef Lesson 
But, perhap , you don't know what Dalley rand Roust Beef L on 
is; 1 will tell you 

One day Talleyrand had a dozen persons to dinner After the 


soup he helped his guests to the beef 

‘Monsieur le duc,” said he to one, with a deferentia) air, and 
picking out the best piece, “shail [ have the honor of helping you 
to some beef ?’’ 

‘Monsieur le marquis,” said he to a second, with a gracious 
smile, ‘ sha}] 1 have the pleasure of helping you to the beef ?” 

To a third, with a sign of familiar affability, *‘ Dear count, shall I 
heip you to the beef?” 








0 a fowr'h, with common politeness, ‘‘ Baron, wil) you have some 
of the beef?’ i 


To a fifth, a guest without a title, but distinguished in the law, 
‘* Monsieur le conseiller, do you wish some of the beef?” 

Finally, to a gentleman seated at the foot of the table, the prince 
pointing to the platter with his knife, said, with a nod and smile of 
condescension, ‘‘ A little beef?” 

FRANCOIS. 








Personal, 


Mr. N. P. Wius, ia company with his father-in-law, Mr. Joseph Grinnell, 
paid a visit recently to the Schuylkill coal region. 

Wituuam Russe, the correspondent of the Times, has been presented by 
Lieutenant Morelaw with a magnificent sceptre which belonged to the King of 
Delhi. The first recognition this, of the fact that the press holds the sceptre 
of the world. We hear, also, that a life annuity of two hundred pounds has 
been settled upon Russeli by the proprietary of the Times, this sum to be 
entirely irrespective of all future services that he may render them. 


Mapame pe Karssarorr is the name of a brilliant Russian belle who is now 
making a great stir in Paris. 

Henry Epmonps, an American, who was detained in the Pentonville prison, 
of London, has recently made his escape by leaping over the wall in disguise, 
so that those who saw him fall in the street did not recognize him asa 
prisoner. Jumping into a cab, he was soon out of e‘ght. 

Jutes GrrArp, the lion-killer, is now in Algiers, in company of the Counts 
Branieky, Ettienne and aod Zamoyski, and has written several letters to the 
Journal des Chasseurs describing his success among the lions in the vicinity of 
Bona. 

Siz Isaac Lyon Gotpsmipt, who recently died in London, left to the Jews of 
that city nearly $40,000 for educational and religious purposes. His estate 
was sworn at $5,000,000. He had a princely residence in St. John’s Lodge, the 
most beautiful part of Regent’s Park. His daughters, especialy one who mar- 
ried the Viscount Avigdor (sou of the Nice banker), are disticguiched for high 
literary attaicmenta. 





AmonG the chaplains who have just been appointed to the army ia Italy is 
the Rev. Father Parabere, who distinguished himself in the Crimea. Iu one 
action, in which he was by the side of General Canrobert, his horse was killed 
under him. “That, reverend sir,’’ said the General, ‘‘ is an accident without 
remedy. I cannot get you another horse, so, au But Father P. 
thought it his duty to be present in the combat, « ng a cannon approach, 
he jumped astride it, aud was conveyed in that manner into the mids: of the 
action, where he assisted the wounded and administered religious consolation 
to the dying. 









Tre Bioomer DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—The Blcomers, who met in 
Auburn the week before jast, laid down the following platiorm: 

Ist. Our purpose is to perform a duty to ourselves and society, and not to 
attract public attention by eccentric display 

24. We believe that all the ills that female flesh is heir to arise from the 
prevalent modes and habits of femaie dress, and we, therefore, go in for short 
an’ loose dresses, in order to obtain bodily freedom and physicai development. 

34. The recent awakening of public interest in our movement increases our 
faith in its importance. 

4th. We bel.eve that woman’s rights women proper, “are only tantglizing 
us with visions of the impossible,”’ so g as the present fashions hold the 
eceptre of supremacy. 

5th. Wowan’s subjeciion to fashiou is the evidence of her dependence and 
inferior position 

6th. Bondage to fashion is incompatible to religion. 















THERE is an American sea-captain at Turk’s Island who bears the singular 
appellation of Drinkwater. The name is as uncommon as the practice iu this 
part of the count 








A WRITER in Blackwood says the peculiarity of Louis Napcleon is that he 
consulis everybody and follows his own advice. 
Mr. AND Mrs. Barney WituAms return to the United States in August. 





Tne Rev. Mr. ——, an eccentric preacher in Michigan, was holdirg forth not 
ong since in Detroit. A young man arcse to go out, when the preacher said : 
* Young man, if you’d rather ge to hell than hear me preach, you may go.’’ 
inner stopped ¢ nd reflected a moment, and saying, respectiully, ‘* Well, 
lieve I wouild,’’ went on. 
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BErTHOVEN.—A letier from an American in Europe says: ‘‘I have made a 
pilgrimage to the graye of Beethoven, who was buried in a cemetery in the 
vilage of Wabring, just outside the city limits. aA plain obelisk marks the 


spot, on which is the figure of a harp and the single word ‘‘ Beethoven.’’ 


GENERAL Grorcr P. Morris has lately written a stirring natioual song entitled 
** The Union,’’? which has been set to music by J. R. Thomas, and published by 
Wm. Hall & Sor It is destined to a wide popularity, and it will be on the 
tergues of thousands at each succeeding a iversary of our great national 
jubilee, as it was indeed on the 4th July, 1859. 












DRAMA. 


Laura Iicene’s Theatre.—Cinderella has been rep'aced on the boards 


of this house by the barlesque of ‘‘ Masanniello,” which we think a decided 
improvement upon ita predecessor, It is also much better acted, and placed 
upon the stage with commendable care; the last scene, depictixg the eruption 
of Mount Ves 18, be'ng especiaily fine. We were much gratified, too, to find 
on the occasion of our visit a well-filled house, and trust that the Misses 


Gougenheim are now reaping the reward of their patie 






nu perseverance 


The company has beea strengthened by the addition of t popular comedian, 
Mr. Davidgea, ilso a charming danseuse, in the persou of Malle. Chiistine, 
who received (and wiat is better, Ceserved) amy quantity of applause. Miss 




















Adelaide as Susani 1d Miss Joey as Masanniello, displayed their usual 
ability; and Mr. Davidge, as a Capiain of the Metropolitan Police, contributed 
in no small degree to the ecess of the burlesque: his du with Miks Adeluaice 
being inimitably amusing. This gentleman 10ut doubt, a most excel- 
lent burlesque actor, a line, by the way, in which very few artistes make any 
mark. 

Metropolitan.—tli requires sometbing more than ordicary courage to de 
liberately go intoa theatre, when the thermometer indicates a degr of heat 
uguestive of the torrid zone; but nevert ee, We are not t oaly individual 
pox essing the necessary amount of fortitade, tor on entering the Metropolitan 
afew nig since, for the purpoee of seeing Mr. Brougham’s b rlesque of ** Poca 
bontas,’’? we were agreeably surprised to find quite a lai ge audience as embied, 
and the rustling of tans, extemporised from playbille, proved conclasively how 
much they underwent, for the purpose of laughing over this best of burlesques, 

The company at this house, good as it as previc y, has been rendered 
still more attrac adci } tho ranks o ‘rs. Ver , an especial 
and ever welcome Lhe ublic ; Miss Ganacn, so chaiming in sou 
brettes; and Mr. Gec an, who returns from his southern tour evidently 





with quite as good an opinion of himself as he entertained when be went aw 
acd that, as all the wortd know by no means a 
if Mr Jordan would strive to forget himerelfa 


degree, to become the individuai he representa, he would earn ¢ 














enviable position #8 an artist. Rumor has it that the 
at this house will be conducted by Messra Stuart andl 
theatre does not progress as rapidly and favorabl 
we believe, to some troubie netrbieg the , I . 
was to have been erec | 

Barnem’s American st um.—' i D 
unpleasantly geative « seat) etill } t 
* Fourth,’”’? as usual ’ i tablishi ‘ 
every hal r, morning, af 1 nand crening What m r ld t ost 


exigent patron cesir 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





ENGLAND. 
» Arabia, which sailed from Liverpool on the 18tb, brirg reign pape 
date 
new Ministry is nst ted follow but had me of ally 
announced 
First Lord of the Treas » Exche 
quer, W. FE. Gladstone; F« Ho € 
sir G. C. Lewia; Co i cr 
Herbert; India Secretary, ‘ ‘ 
somerset; Lord Chance ( scil, | 
Grunville; Privy Seal, Du ord Elgin: Ps 


dent Board of Trace, Mr 











First Commissioner of W« 
caster. Sir ( (re 

Sir. A. Cockburn succe | ‘ MLO Chief J i of land 

r Ber jamio Hal e create j r 

Parliament res mbled on i 

Lad Derby, in the Howe of I (flicia rnovt ¢ { 

Cabinet, and in o |} waimly celemded th eign 
Malwesbury ‘ 

Eerl Granville r rv ne slion of ti yoliey ¢ new Gove nt 
for a future da 

The House " 1 the Zist 

In the Commer Mr. Diereeli ant ' ither zoation of the Cabine and 
moved a further acj ent till the 2lst. Agreed to 

The cfficial documents re'ative to the postal contract with the Galway live 
are publi hed The s:<rvice will pot comm: nee till Jone, 1860 he Govern 
inent had refused to disper vith the concitios 1 quisiag commupunication with 
New York via Newfoundland in six d 

The work on the Great Eater ravidly progressing, and there was no 
doubt that she wil be fir ed and at see betcre the ead of September 

The London News, ene of the reliable of the English newepape ya 
“ We have reason to believe that the French Government is prepared to give 


the new Foreign Minisfer of England the most complete proofs of the moder- 
ation and disinterestedness of ita policy in Italy. It is ready to declare anew 
that not only does it seek no territorial aggrardisement for France, but that it 
desires no thrones for the relatives of the kmperor, or princes dependent on 
France. Far from wishing to prolong the war, the desire of the French Goy- 
ernment is that it may be short. The war has been commenced for the liber- 
atonof Ialy, ana will te carried on until that object is attained, but only 
for the sake of the end. Should any powerful neutral—the Prince Regent of 
Prussia, for instance—find himself in a position to offer his mediation, the 
French Government would be ready to emgage to leave Italy entirely to itself, 
after securing its independence. 

**We do not see how France can be asked to go further than this, in order 
to satisfy the just requirements of Europe; and util some fact becomes known 
calculated to throw doubt upon the intentions of the Imperial Government, it 
would be prudent to accept these assurances. It is possible to push distrust to 
an absurd and dangerous extent. Prudence is a high political virtue; but con- 
stant and systematic suspicion, and hostility for imaginary causes, sometimes 
produce the evils against which they were designed to guard.”’ 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur would soon publish a decree conferring promotion, honors and 
crosses on nearly 1,000 persons for military services in Italy. 

It was reported that the Generals under Pelliesier are forthwith to repair to 
their respective stations, and it was considered not improbable tbat the army 
=e called the Army of the East would soon be denominated the Army of the 
Rhine, 

The Emperor is said to have demanded a hundred thousand men for Italy to 
beeiege the Austrian fortresses. 

The French Army of Observation on the Rhine frontiers numbers seventy- 


one thousand. 
RUSSIA. 
A letter from St. Petersburg says if Prussia allows herself to bs goaded into 
menacing steps, Russia will concentrate troops on the Galician iroatiers, and 
send detachments of her fleet to the Prussian Baltic ports. 


TURKEY. 


It is said that the 12th of June was the day appointed for the rising in Euro- 
pean Turkey. 
The political ferment in Servia was increasing. 


GREECE, 


Demonstrations in honor of the French victories | 


had taken place in Greece. 
London, June 18, A m. 

Kossuth has left London for Paris with French passports. Oa Moaday next 
he will arrive at Genoa, where a becoming reception awaits him. He will have 
an audience of Napoleon, but no grounds exist for the report in circulation 
as to his pians. 

An amnesty has been granted to the political prisoners at Naples on the 
strong remonstrance of Mr. Elliott, sritish Mintater 

The Times, in its City Article of last evening, quotes advices from Frankfort, 
which state that the German Confederation are understood to have resolved 
that 80,000 men, namely, 40,000 Prussians and 40,000 Austrians, shall be sta- 
tioned on the Rhine. 

There were also strong rumors that Pruszia will issue some decisive an- 
nouncement in the co of a few days. 

According to the prevalent conjecture, peace is to be propose 
peror Napoleon on certain conditions, and if these are refused, Ger many is to 
enter into the war. Under these circumstances there is great ar xiely and 
stagnation in all commercial cities. 

The Times also says that Russia is making vast warlike preparations at all 
the naval depots fhe Neva ision of the fleet is reported to number 88 first 
class ships, and the Baltic fleet 35 sail of the line, of which 14 (screw) are at 


Cronstadt. 



















to the Em- 





INDIA. 
ly dead. The last ember is that unpara!leled 
out with his fast dwindling adherents, 
m at Souraghattee, in the neighbor 
hood of Bootal, with a numer , but bampered with great numbers of 
women and children. The Begum’s followers have been much reduced by the 
surrender of several parties to the Briti troops, and hopes are expressed that 
she may hereelf be induced to come in, and that the Nena may be caught by 
the same treacherous means as gave Tantia Topee into their hands. The 
prospect in this direction is certainly brighter, bat the gueril'a warfare, which 
is inevitable under the most favorable circumstances, will be both troubleeome 
and costly. 
e correspondent of the Times writes: 
‘There is a report that the Nena has just put out a new proclamation, 
informing all Europeans that be will never give in, and that the new native 
army will tura upon us like the old; but I mention it only to express my dis- 
belief. A better hope for the rebels consists in the great discontent said to be 
existing in Oude. The new police created by Mr. Montgomery, though better 
than the old, are a wild set, and the number of cases of outrage and o; pression 
brought up to their officers for punishment is very great. No mercy is shown 
them when caught out, but the people are too cowed to complain with suffi- 
cient frequency, and suffer fur their timidity. Lord Clyde has arrived at Simla, 
and is completirg, it is seid, a plan for the permanent military occupation of 
Upper India. Its realisation must depend, however, on the reorganization of 
the army, the delay of which is injurious in every way. Orders, I am teld, 
have been received here fr¢ Eogland to abolish the Churruck Poojah, and dis. 
connect Government from all idol trusts. The first order is creating some 
excitement among the natives. The churruck is the barbarous pocjah, at 
which men torture themselves, swing with hooks through their fl sh, run pnd 
through their tongues, and perform other disgusting ceremonies, ofien followed 
h the educa 


The great fepoy Revolution i 
miscreant, Nena Sahib, who f 
The last report of Nena Sahib 
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by death. It is in no tavor with lucated, but is considered incumbent on 
Zemindars. They do not swing themselves, but compel or brib me unhappy 
ryot to suffer on their behaif 18 credit of the pain being transferred to them. 
Its abolition ia a public benefit; but the Hindoos, who thought the Queen’s 
proclamation gave them back all their privileges of cruelty, talk of protesting 
, government cf the Papjaub exempted ail ancestral land, or land 
ired by inheritance, from process for debt. This is equivalent to estab 
system of entails, and old Hindoo theory of ownership. It 


retrogressive step, but 1 law will greatly strengtr 





én our poiit 

















position by giving a k gal security to landholders, who, when ousted, are our 
bitterest and most powerful foes. 
MEXICO. 

The last news i cidedly odd General Kobles, one of Miramon’ er 
bad plundered a convoy of ¥5,000, 000 As this priocipally belonged to Bri mt 
bondholders, the English Government will be sure to demand restitation, an 
this will, doubil , lead to decided nov u their pas Another report 
that M banivhed all the Br ibjects from Mexico. The nex 
advice y clear up ese repe it would seem certain t 
General snds all the open ¢ 1iry Outside the walls of Vera Cruz, 
and that De lado is iu that city 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The dates from Honolulu are to May 5th The Legisiatu int ’ 
M h, after a session of o hundied and tea days, exter ove ¥ 
month The new liquor iaw, whic! weed to open all part the king i 
1 liquor traffic aud a its unrestricted sale to the watives, has been 

i eraption Ma L, < ue A‘ ht the | m 
c be pliial rom W a notly f or ive 4 
ft nie 1 lava é 

€ H lulu om the 
1 ’ t the Cetholic church 
w i pu 1 for their 
a A 4 
' for the pur 
po ’ sid ( tue Hawatian asters, @ 
small » n led the |] a t 1 by unknown parties for 
the same purpose 

A correspondent « ra u, Mey 7th, ng to the work of the 
late Legislature, says: A w feature here atroduction, fur the first 
tum a tax on! tate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
t rine Telegra Co at 4 it 1 Bh é e from 
W roe, on tl ) ping, On the sores of en ark. he 
cal will be th ! ed miles i ength, aod of three 
" he lis - ote © be « ipieted in a month 

An imperial ukare, just published in St. Petersburg makes some important 
sme ut.ons in the pc a of the Jews in R ia, aud atte the enl ghtened 
nd liberal epirit of the kmmperor Al nae he value of the concessions ob 

2 may beg frem 7 th ey embrace, as we are assured, 

ithe pru i nts for whicb Sir Mores Monteliore asked, upon his visit to 

Petér rg sume five year go fhey include the admission of Jews into 

el y guil as well a the Russian colleges, &c 

roe Duche oc B nt gave bir t @ prince on the 12th. 

Turin corresponder ays the Sar an Governme also declared that it 
Or not con ers ¢ ] rab ‘ ar 


A Word to HMusbands.—Has acybody ever written upon the reeponsi- 











ility which rests upon a husband with im w education of his wife ? 
Of course we know what you willsay about ber bem uppose. to bave fir 

se er education’ before af nd all ti od jet you and we Lnow 
bat she beg: as new on cation with him i he had never seen the 
aiphabet. His views, his feelings, his ides thing to her, if she 
loves him? Years after, when tt wh ow he s girl’ to talk 
with the matron, do they oot & r busband rf ed im ¢ sen ence 
ither for goodor evil’ Of course, the more strongly a woman love the 
more completely is ber own iden absorbed in her huchand’s. This is a 
point which is to uch neglected by married men. A good husband is a'most 
certain to have a good wife; and if che be *‘ pot so good as he could wish’’ at 
the commencement of their married life, he con suon educate her up to the 
proper mark. And, on t yther baad, he can so educate her down as to 
render bis home purgatory, and perhaps bring upon humelf and his family 
the greatest sgony anc keerest pa of disgrace which a Lusbend or children 
can ieel, 
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ON THEIR WAY FROM GENOA TO ALESSANDRIA 


FRENCH ADVANCE-G UARD CROSSING THE APENNINES, 
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MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE STRATEGIO QUADBANGLE, 


THE FRENCH ADVANCE-GQUARD CROSSING THE 
BRIDGE OVER THE SCRIVIA. 


On their march from Genoa to Alessandria, the French troops, form- 
ing the advance-guard of the army, were obliged to cross the Apen- 
nine range, near Arquata. Their passage of the bridge thrown 
across the Scrivia is made the subject of the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The Scrivia rises in the mountains of the province of Genoa, 
runs through the provinces of Novi, Tortona, Alessandria and 
Voghera, at which latter place it empties itself into the Po, after a 
course of fifty miles. 

At the beginning of the campaign the banks of the Scrivia in the 
direction of Alessandria were strongly occupied by the French. 








MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 


As the attention of the world is now riveted upon the seat of war 
in Italy, more especially that part which is called the Historic Quad- 
rangle, we give herewith a map of this most interesting spot. It 
will be observed that the square, which is bounded on the east by 





the Adige, on the west by the Mincio, on the south by the Po, and 
the north by the Lago de Garda, is about forty miles square, and 
protected on each corner by the strongest fortified cities in Italy, 
Verona and Legnano on the Adige, and by Peschiera and Mantua on 
the Mincio. . Each of these cities is about forty miles apart. Mantua 
was besieged by Napoleon the First in 1801, and resisted for nearly 
ten months. Since then it has been materially strengthened. 








BLUNT’S DIVIDING ENGINE. 


We give an illustration of E.& G. W. Blunt’s celebrated dividing 
engine. This wonderful piece of mechanism is designed for graduating 
rules and circles with an accuracy hitherto unattained. The Messrs. 
Blunt are manufacturers of instruments used in navigation and sur- 
veying, and the dividing engine is used in connection with this deli- 
cate and exceedingly difficult work. The first machine used for 
dividing was made by Ramsden, and was known as Ramsden’s divi- 
ding engine. Several more or less successful attempts bave, from 
time to time, been made to improve this machine, without securing 
the perfection requisite for satisfactory results. In 1851 Messrs. E. 
& G. W. Blunt decided to under- 
take the construction of a 
dividing engine on a novel 
plan, which should be free from 
the defects of all previous in- 
struments. And afer more 
than six years of unremitting 
effort they succeeded in finish- 
ing their new dividing engine. 
which performs its work auto- 
matically, with a rapidity that 
equals a hundred hand-working 
engines, and with microscopic 
accuracy. The capacity to con- 





BLUNT’S DIVIDING ENGINE 


struct this wonderful engine 
implies the power on the part 
of Messrs. Blaut to produce the 
most difficult and delicate in- 
struments used in the various 
departments of navigation, sur- 
veying, engineering, astrono- 
mical and scientific researches, 
and perfectly entitles them to 
the unequalled reputation they 
have achieved in the scientific 
world. A visit to their es- 
tablishment at the corner of 
Water street, and Burling Slip, 
will enable the curivus in 
scientific matters to enjoy a 
rich treat. All kinds of nautical 
instruments, charts, and infor- 
mation may be obtained at this 
remarkable establishment. 

The splendid compasses 
placed on board the steam 
frigate General Admiral were 
furnished by Messrs. Blunt. 


Bread and Whiskey.— 
George N. Benders has recently 
mide a divoovery which is likely to 
immortalize him. He has dis- 
eovered how it is that sailors get 
‘heir grog. It is in thetr bread. 
It has been known that every 
lou’ of bread bas a glass of gin in 
it, if the corm were properly dis- 
tided, but it is a modern invention 
how to condense it in a tin can 
in the centre of the loaf. The 
Herald thus \ets the cat out cf the 
beg, or the can out of the loaf: 

“The Navy Depar'ment hes jast 
made @ discovery of the mauner 
‘n which liquor is emuggled by 
ships’ crews on board ships. Bread 
ss made into regular ship loaves, 
ivnide which are tin cans, holding 
about a filled with liquor. 
The last mail brought one 
of these boxes filled with 
ioside whieh i« s can filled with 
whiskey. It is certainly a very 
ingenious con‘rivence.’’ 





OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michae! Phelan, 


ms of Remarkable Shots, Reports of Billiard Matches, or items of 
interest concerning the game, addressed to the Editor of this column, will be 
thankfully received and published. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The writers of the numerous communications addressed 
to Mr. Phelan on billiard matters would do well to indicate whether they 
wish to receive answers to their interrogatories in ‘‘ Our Billiard Column”’ or 
by letter. When they desire answers in the latter shape, they would do well 
to enclose a postage stamp. 


THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 


Hyde Park, June 23, 1859. 

Micnag. Pre.an, Esq —Dear Sir—In playiog a game of billiards this morning 
with a friend of mine, in our quiet litrle village of Hyde Park, I made six five 
shots in succession ; five of the sbots I named beiore making them. Who says 
your pupils can’t play billiards? Yours truly, P. C. R. 

A Crack Snot py A Lapy.—The diagram of a thirteen shot made by a lady of 
Trenton, N.J., which we give to day in our Billiard Column, bears testimony to 
the increasing attention devoted by the ladies of America to the noble game. 
We hope to receive in the future many like proofs of their ski'l in one of the 
most graceful and scientific of games. The shot is one which would do credit 
even to some well-known professors of the game. We will be happy to hear 
again from Miss M. T. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—-S. J. Woop: The player lores two points if, 
after caroming on a red and white ball, he goes in the pocket. In answer to 
your second question, yes; provided he first hits a ball that was not io contact 
or ‘‘ froze’’ to his ball —W. T. Crank: Your shot is good, and is in the hands 
of the engraver.—J. V. Powsrs: The shot made by the lady will appear soon. 








THE STORY OF LUDWIG BERNHARDI. 


My first visit to Paris, which took place some years ago, was for the 
purpose of attending lectures on medicine, preparatory to under- 
going my examination. At this time there was an unusual number 
of students present in the French capital, I suppose between twenty 
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and twenty-five thousand. These were made up from almost every 
country upon the face of the globe. Nearly the whole of them had 
apartments on the other side of the Seine, in the part denominated 
“The Students’ Quarter.” 

My lodgings were in the Rue d’Enfer, and several of my acquaint- 
ances had apartments in the same street. Most of us attended upon 
the same lectures and walked the same hospitals. 

Directly opposite to where I lived stoodan antiquated stone house, 
on which I had never seen placarded ‘* Appartemens a louer,”’ but 
where lived a pale, slender, sad-lookin7, light-haired young man, 
who came forth duily, and proceeded to the lecture-room or to the 
hospital. Ashe happened to make similar rounds with myself, I 
soon got esmuaiated with him; that is, we spoke when we met, 
walked along together if we fell in company, and conversed, though 
sparingly, on ordinary topics ; further than this, however, I found it 
hard to push my new acquaintance. He was a native of Wurtem- 
burg, and his name was Ludwig Bernhardi. There was a mystery 
about him which I could not fathom. His manner was neither cold 
nor distant, but beyond a certain point no one could get with him. 
He declined every invitation to visit, and never invited any one to 
visit him. He kept very quiet, went to no place of amusement, and 
never mingled among the students. There was a large garden 
attached to the old stone house where Bernhardi lodged, and a lively 
young Frenchman, of our company, one day ran through the hall 
and looked into this garden, where he saw, as he declared, the pale 
young student walking with a beautifnl girl. After this announce- 
ment, the mystery for a time was cleared up; ‘‘ Bernhardi was so 
engrossed with his ‘chére amie,’ that for the present he cared for 
nothing better ;”’ “‘ The German was silent and shrewd;” and so on 
and so forth. For myself, I did not fall in with those generally- 
received explanations. There was something about that pale and 
saddened face, that suffering and subdued air, which was inconsistent 
with any of them; at least, they did not satisfy me. No one had, 
as yet, got aglimpse of the fair maiden except the young French- 
man, and he made his companions half crazy with his descriptions 
of her beauty. After a while curiosity began to prevail again. 
Singular to say, the girl was never seen to come to the street, either 
by herself or in company with her lover. To crown the mystery, the 
young girl was observed one day to come to the street door, and was 
about passing out, when Pernhardi hurried after her, and partly by 
force, partly by entreaty, urged ner away; the curiosity of every 
one was excited, and the matter became a topic of general conversa- 
tion and remark. Notwithstanding all this, no person, that I am 
aware of, said aught to the student on the subject. He was an 
individual no one would care to take such a liberty with. 

About that time a new comer took possession of an apartment in 
our house, which had been vacated a few days previous. He was 
from Marseilles; a tall, swarthy, black-looking creature, brawny 
and muscular, a savage in appearance, with a reckless, swaggering 
gait, a bullying air, a fierce,impudentmein. He was just the sort of 
fellow to domineer over the timid and the yielding, and to hide his 
crest in presence of true courage and resolution. ‘To persons of such 
description I generally give a ‘‘ wide berth ;” I would rather avoid 
than quarrel with them. ‘There are no laurels to be gained in 
silencing a barking dog; and there is something humiliating ina 
conquest over a poltroon and a coward. 

For this reason, 1 made it a point to hayeas little to do with Balai- 
guer—that was the name of the Marseillese—as possible. Some of 
my comrades were particularly taken by his bold front and egregious 
pretensions; and with a certain class be got to be both leader and 
oracle. 1 soon discovered him to beaninfamous creature. He was, 
besides, a miserable dehauchee, and was actually doing serious 
injury to habits and morals among a class where habits and morals 
were, in all conscience, lax enough. 

Balaiguer was not long in getting hold of the story of Bernhardi. 
Then he swore a vulgar oath that “ he would unearth this sly fellow; 
he would see whether a man had a right to keep a pretty girl shut 
up in a cage iike a bird He would pay the minx a visit, and, 
what was more, he would carry her off, nolens volens, before the 
little Dutchman’s face and eyes!” 

{ happened to be present at this harangue, which was made one 
day to a knot of students assembled in the salle-d-manger. Balai- 
guer’s harangue made me shudder; not that I feared for the safety 
of the parties threatened, but a presentiment suddenly came across 
me that death would be in the mess which the Marseillese was 
brewing. 

The next day Majendie was to lecture at eleven upon the ‘‘ Cause 
of Pulsation.” I had returned from my usual morning visit to the 
hospital, and was quietly seafed at my little breakfast-table, when, 
after a light knock, the young Frenchman who had reconnoitred the 
garden across the street, entered the room. I should have mentioned 
that he was a Parisian, of good family, and although gay, thought- 
less, and fond of a frolic, had, nevertheless, a nice sense of honor, 
coupled with real refinement of character. 

**Do you know,” said he, ‘‘that I feel reproached about our 
neighbor opposite? Here is Balaiguer, who swears that as soon as 
Bernhardi goes to the lecture he will ran over and and make love to 
the mysterious beauty: now I know the brute will do her some 
violence, and it is all owing to the foolish stories 1 have told of my 
seeing her in the garden—I thought but to have some fun with my 
comrades. ‘To tell you the truth, the girl was very beautiful, but 
there was something in the looks of both that has made my heart 
ache ever since. And yet my jokes have set on this scoundrel. 
What shall I do?”’ 

** You are a noble fellow,” I exclaimed, involuntarily. The young 
Frenchman took my hand and pressed it to his heart. The impul- 
sive words were appreciated. ‘* We will step at once,” said I, ** to 
Balaiguer. He must not think of sucha thing. We do not want 
to quarrel with him; but we——”’ 

**Fear nobody,” interrupted the young Frenchman. ‘ Let us 


0. 

Accordingly, we proceeded to the apartment of the Marseillese. 
It wanted but ten minutes to eleven. If 1 made any delay I should 
lose even a tolerable seat in the lecture-room, so 1 came at once to 
the point. Under other circumstances I might have been iess 
direct. ‘ Balaiguer,” said 1, “our friend here informs me that we 
are altogether on the wrong scent as to Bernhardi, and that there is 
nothing over the way to excite your curiosity or repay your gallantry. 
We hope, therefore, you wilt let our neighbor rest in peace.” 

** Bah!” said Balaiguer, at the same time putting the forefinger 
of his right hand under his eye, and pulling down the lower lid, he 
exclaimed in a jeering tone, ‘‘ a d’autres !”” 

‘¢] suppose 1 understand you,” 1 continued, ‘ Now, look you, 
Monsieur Balaiguer, we students love fair play. I am no informer, 
but I give you notice that I shall warn Bernbardi of what you would 
beat. Good morning.” 

** You could not do me a greater favor,’ shouted the Marseillese, 
as the young Frenchman and I passed from the room. “Tell the 
Dutchman to hurry, for I shall make short work of it.”’ 

We descended to the street, hoping to see Bernhardi as he came 
from his room; we were too late. Our porter informed us that he 
saw monsieur leave bis house nearly five minutes before we came 
down. ‘* Hasten after him,’’ said the young Frenchman. ‘1 will 
not go to the leeture; 1 will remain in my room. I feel quite ner- 
yous.” 

¥ had nearly half a mile to walk, or rather to run, for I believe I 
ran all the way. As 1 anticipated the room was crowded. The lec- 
ture had commenced, for Majendie was punctual, and he had ground 
to go over. A goose, which was to be dissected alive in the course 
of his remarks, stood upon the table in charge of a favorite student, 
and as I entered the familiar ‘‘ comprenez-vous”’ of the lecturer fell 
upon my ear. I heard nothing more. 1 glanced anxiously up and 
down, over and across the room, but could not see the object of my 
search. 

* What is the matt.r with you?” said my friend D 
hold of me. 

** Nothing ; I want to find Bernhardi.” 

‘* There he is, away in that corner. Don’t you see him ?” 

I took a direct course for the corner, sometimes over a student's 
back, sometimes over the benches, and laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“ You had better go home!” I whispered in his ear. 

Swift as thought the German sprung to his feet. His face became 
livid, his eyes started from their sockets. 

* Quick!” said 1. 

Bernbardi had cosy pepe 

I do not know how I sat out the lecture. I have some reacollec- 





, taking 


tion of seeing the poor goose struggle, or try to struggle, and of the 
= air of the lecturer, as he mingled his “‘ Antendez vous ?”’ 
bien ! voyez voust” with the cries of the suffering creature, 
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while he deliberately cut away muscle, and nerve, and tendon, in 
the gradual illustration of his subject. But my thoughts were else- 
where. I sawin my mind Bernhardi and the Marseillese. I pic- 
tured every conceivable catastrophe ; and so engrossed did I become 
in this, that the first hint I had of the completion of the lecture was 
the general uproar consequent on clearing the hall. I hurried out 
by myself and hastened to the Rue d’Enfer. 

Going up the staircase, I saw a few drops of blood scattered along. 
At that moment the young Frenchman opened the door of his room 
and drew me into it. His mirthful countenance at once relieved 
me. 

‘*Come in—come in!” he exclaimed; ‘‘I have been watching for 
you. Balaiguer has caught it;” and he began laughing immoder- 
ately. 

‘Don’t laugh any more, for goodness sake, till I know what it is 

at !”’ 
Whereupon, in a few words, the young Frenchman informed me 
that very soon after I left, Balaiguer crossed over to Bernhardi’s 
quarters; that he stationed himself at an open window to watch the 
other’s movements ; that after the lapse of some five minutes he 
heard a violent scream, and was about running across to protect the 
party assailed, when Bernhardi came tearing down the street like a 
madman, and rushed into the house and up the stairs, and in less 
than a minute the Marseillese was seen rolling from the top to the 
bottom ; that he picked himself up and skulked back into his room, 
bieeding, but as my companion feared, not much hurt. 

After expressing our mutual delight at the termination of the 
affair, | went to my own room. 1| took it for granted that the mat- 
ter was ended, for I knew that Balaiguer had not courage to push it 
further, and I supposed that Bernhardi would rest satisfied with the 
chastisement he had already inflicted. I was mistaken; for in a 
few minutes a knock was heard at my door, and Bernhardi entered. 
He was as pale as death; his eyes glistened with intense hate and 
desperation; his soul appeared harrowed by the most violent emo- 
tions ; but when he spoke, his words fell slowly and were articulated 
naturally. 

**I am under an obligation to you; for that reason I come here. 
I would be still deeper in your debt. Will you go for me to the 
wretch and demand immediate satisfaction ? say immediate !” 

‘* Are you not carrying the matter too far?” said I, soothingly ; 
‘*has he not been sufficiently punished ?”’ . 

** Punished!” said Bernhardi, fiercely, ‘do you know what he 
attempted ?” 

I shook my head. 

** Then it stall for ever remain unknown. Punished !—one short 
minute, and I should have been too late! Hear you that? Will 
you act forme? Will you act now? Will you see that we meet 
forthwith ?” 

** That will depend on your adversary.” 

“Oh, I cannot wait—I will not wait!’? exclaimed Bernhardi; 
“go! go!” 

‘Lhe irresistible frenzy of the student prevailed. I was taken by 
surprise. Quiet and peaceful as was the life I led, before 1 was 
aware of it 1 found this strange commission thrust upon me; and 
almost before 1 knew it I was in Balaiguer’s room. 

The Marseillese sat smoking, with alight cap upon his head, which 
only partly concealed some recent bruises. 

**So,’’ said the savage, ‘‘you come to have your laugh with the 
rest! and you were the tell-tale, eh ?—you were the sneak !”’ 

** We will settle these epithets by and by; at present another's 
business has the preference. You must be aware that your conduct 
this morning——”’ 

** What of it ?”’ 

** Nothing, except that Bernhardi will meet you at any moment 
you will appoint; for him the sooner the better.” 

‘* For me the sooner the better,” growled the Marseillese. 

** Who is your friend ?” 

‘*That remains to be seen. I will send him to you.” 

I went back to my room, somewhat surprised at the bold bearing 
of Balaiguer, for 1 was sure that he was a coward, until I remem- 
bered that he was an expert swordsman, and that Bernhardi once 
told me that he himself had little knowledge of the weapon. 

In about a quarter of an hour an acquaintance called on the part 
of Balaiguer. AsI anticipated, swords were chosen. As to time 
and place, the Marseillese was quite indifferent. 

There was a large hall over a billiard-room in a street near by, 
where many of the students were in the habit of fencing, but where, 
at that hour of the day, no one was likely to be seen. ‘To this hall 
we agreed to repair forthwi-h. 

{ summoned Bernhardi, and, accompanied by another friend, 
according to arrangement, we proceeded to the appointed place. 

The German grew more and more excited. Never had J witnessed 
such an awful manifestation of human passion. 

‘* Are you expert with the small-sword?” said I, as we went 
along. 

“it matters not how expertI am; I shall pass my weapon through 
his heart.” 

‘These words were spoken slowly and deliberately, yet the speaker 
was boiling with rage. 

We entered the hail. Balaiguer and his friend were on the spot. 
Bernharai took no notice of anything. His eyes glared more hor- 
ribly than ever; a white foam gathered on his lip. 

Balaiguer seemed in spirits. He was evidently delighted at the 
excitement of his adversary, and confident in his own skill. 

‘Lhe preliminaries were soon settled (for a students’ duel was no 
very serious affair, it rarely being a matter of life and death, gen- 
erally ending in a scratch, or at mosta flesh wound), and the parties 
stepped forward for the encounter. 

I looked at Bernhardi with a curious eye. His “ case” wasa 
phenomenon in physiology; for excitec—nay, almost raving—as he 
was, I perceived that physically his muscles were firm; there was no 
tremor in a single nerve. When he looked his adversary for the 
first time in the eye, he could scarcely contain himself. 

The signal was given. 

‘‘ Beast!” screamed Bernhardi, as he brought his sword awkwardly 
to a guard, ‘“‘shall I kill you at once, or shall I do it with a ‘ one, 
two and three?’ Is a moment’s time worth anything to you? if so 
you shall have it; for a moment saved her !’’ 

Balaiguer smiled triumphantly at this new proof of his adyersary’s 
frenzied state, an 1 made an ordinary pass with which to commence 
the combat. Their swords met for the first time. 

“* Now for it,” said Bernhardi. ‘'Cne!’’ (a pass parried by Balai- 
guer); “two!” (parried also); “three!” ‘the Marseillese fell, 
thrust through and through ! 

Bernhardi gazed at the dead man for an instant. ‘Dog!’ he 
exclaimed ; then, throwing down his sword, he clutched his arm, 
and clinging to it convulsively he tottered down into the street. 

I supported him to my apartments. He was as weak and power- 
less as aninfant. Inthe course of an hour he regained sufficient 
strength to walk home without assistance, and extorting a premise 
from me to visit him the next morning, he went away. 

I bolted my door, and throwing myself into a chair remained the 
rest of the afternoon and all the evening sitting quite alone. At 
length 1 went to bed, but I could not sleep. Whichever way 1 
turned, the form of the Marseillese, cold, stiff and stark, lay stretched 
out before me. ‘The fierce whiskers, the grim moustaches, and the 
savage beard, eurled as fierce and as grim and as savage as ever, as 
it were in mockery of the pallid features they once so gaily adorned ; 
while close at hand stood Bernhardi, his sword dripping with biood, 
the very incarnation of an exulting fiend. Not for one minute did1 
close my eyes the whole night, for when I attempted it the images 
grew more horrible, and 4 was forced to open them inorder to dispel 
the illusion. 

I tried to believe the whole a dream—that I had been oppressed 
by a horrible nightmare. I could not realise that I hed been so sud- 
denly arrested, turned from my quiet, unobtrusive way of life, and 
made to participate in the death, not to say murder, of a fellow 
creature. It seemed as if the morning would bring some relief, and 
for the morning I anxiously watched. 

It came at last, but 1 was in no haste to stir out. At length a 
knock at my door roused me. It was the young Frenchman, and | 
rose to admit him. He told me about what I feared to ask: Balai- 
guer was discovered early in the evening by some students who re- 
paired to the hall to fence. They gaWe the alarm, and the police 
took the matter in charge. Three sitidents, acquaintances of the 
deceased, were missing (they were the two friends of Balaiguer and 
the young man who with me acted ag friend to Bernhardi, who, 
fearing the annoyance, if not the denger, of a legal investigation, 
had immediately left Paris); it was understood that Balaiguer must 
have fallen in a duel, and it was a natural conclusion that the three 





who fled were his antagonist and the seconds of each party. So sud- 

denly had the affair sprung up, so suddenly had it terminated, that 

not a soul beyond the persons present, except the young Frenchman 

(who could guess the truth), knew or suspected anything relating 

teit. The latter now begged me to rise, and appear as if hee | 

a happened, and insisted that I should take my coffee wit 
im. 

I asked for Bernhardi. The young Frenchman had not seen him, 
but, singular to say, his name had not been mentioned in connection 
with the tragical affair. Two strong cups of the best coffee, with 
the usual accompaniments of a roll, two eggs, and a plate of fruit, 
did much to restore the steadiness of my nerves, which had been, I 
admit, considerably shaken. 

Recollecting my promise to visit Bernhardi, I crossed over soon 
after breakfast to see him. 

He was standing at the door of the porter’s lodge, apparently 
waiting for me. 

He took my hand as I came up, and inquired anxiously how I was. 
As for himself, his countenance had resumed its pale, saddened ex- 
pression ; no trace of the passions, which had been so terribly 
roused, appearing there. 

Ile requested me to go with him to his room, and I willingly as- 
sented. We entered it in silence. Bernhardi pointed to a chair, 
and I sat down, while he took a seat near me. I glanced over the 
apartment. It bore traces, all around, of the presence of women. 
It was furnished with admirable taste, and ornamented with pic- 
tures, engravings and embroidery. Folding doors, which, however, 
were closed, led into another room, and with the one we were in 
evidently formed a suite. I had scarcely time to finish this rapid 
a when one of these doors opened, and—I speak consider- 
ately—the loveliest, most angelic-looking being I ever beheld, en- 
tered. Her face was as faultless as the Madonna of Correggio, her 
form as perfect as the Venus of Phidias, her countenance absolutely 
lovely and serene; her eyes were a deep hazel, and the heavy tres- 
ses of her rich brown hair were exquisitely braided over her temples, 
and wreathed around the back of her head. She walked slowly for- 
ward, and, as if unconscious of my presence, approached Bernhardi, 
and throwing her arms over his shoulders, pressed him fondly, while 
she exclaimed, 

** Dear, dear Ernest! have you returned at last? Oh, do not go 
out again !’” 

Bernhardi shrunk from the embrace as if suddenly bruised by a 
blow, while his countenance exhibited signs of physical pain and 
suffering. He rose quietly from his seat, and, putting his arm around 
the lovely intruder, led her gently back to her apartment, without 
any resistance on her part. As she was leaving the room, she 
turned her eyes casually upon me; at once a horrible suspicion 
darted through my brain, my heart beat violently, my knees shook 
together, | almost gasped for breath. Bernhardi closed the door 
and resumed his seat by me; his countenance was troubled; he 
looked in my face sadly; after a while he spoke. 

‘*L asked you to come here that I might give you an explanation 
to which you are entitled. Rumor and gossip have doubtless been 
busy with me. I care for neither, and although [ have no desire 
for notoriety, I am indifferent to it. You have laid me under an ob- 
ligation which I can never remove, and one which peremptorily de- 
mands that 1 should explain all to you. I shall be brief, just as brief 
as the bare recital will permit. Will you listen? 

I bowed assent. 

‘Iam a native of Wirtemberg. I was horn im the little village 
of My father was a wealthy peasant, and I am an only child. 
I was brought up tenderly, and as 1 was said to manifest consider- 
able wit and intelligence, my father determined to educate me. In 
the same village dwelt a widow lady, whose husband had been an 
officer of some distinction under Napoleon. Upon his death his 
widow had come back to her native place, bringing with her an onlv 
child, a little daughter of some seven or eight years of age. I was 
then aboutten. The widow’s fortune was small, but sufficient for 
the simple habits of the place she had chosen for herhome. My 
father had known her when a young girl, and with my mother often 
called at her little cottage. In this way Rosalie and I were thrown 
much together. Indeed, after a while we were almost inseparable. 
In our sports and plays I was always Rosalie’s bachelor. I used to 
call Rosalie my little ‘ wife,’ and she called me her little ‘mon.’ 
This was without any reflection on our part: neither of us were o}d 
enough to think seriously. 

‘“‘ At length the time arrived when I was to go away to schoo]. I 
suppose I was twelve years old, and took leave of Kosalie with a 
heavy heart. I really think at that early age I loved her. Weil: 
years ran along. From school 1 went to Heidelberg. I was am- 

sitious, I was full of energy, and my love for Rosalie preserved my 
boyish purity of heart. Year after year, as 1 visited my home, | 
was surprised to find in her some new grace, some new charm, some 
new beauty. At sixteen, she seemed to me all that could be 
imagined of what is lovely and beautiful. A delicious ecstacy floated 
through me when I felt that she would one day be mine. 

“But I had a drawback in my happiness. In spite of every effort 
to believe the contrary, I could not feel in my very beert that I was 
loved by Rosalie even as I loved. ‘True she was fond of me, but it 
seemed rather the attachment to be felt for a protector or a brother, 
than the devotion of love to love. 

“IT nursed myself with hopes. I had never loved but Rosalie ; 
no one had ever loved me but Rosalie; and who could expect that a 
young girl should show the same deep devotion that marks a pow- 
erful manly heart? This was the way I reasoned. Rosalie, I was 
certain, kept nothing from me. She told me everything. She said 
she loved me as well as she loved her mcther; ought I not to be 
satisfied? But when 1 pressed her to my heart, I felt not that elec- 
trical affinity which cements in one hearts which are united ; still I 
did not complain: how coull I complain, when Rosalie told me I 
was all to her? 

‘*] passed three years at Heidelberg, and then went to Munich ; 
having determined on medicine, I prepared to follow the study with 
devotion. 1 had been at Munich nearly a year, andI yearned to 
come home and see Rosalie. I had stayed away longer than usual 
because I wished to take a degree in my profession; then I felt that 
I could claim Rosalie for my wife. [ did go home. Let me hasten 
my tale. If greeted my parents; everything was well. I hurried to 
Rosalie: she was well too. She ran out to meetme. She was de- 
lighted to see me. Never had she looked so beautiful. As we en- 
tered her mother’s house together, she exclaimed: ‘ We have a 
guest—a charming guest; ason of my father’s friend. Hg has been 





_with us for a month, but must soon return to Paris; and I shall 


miss him so!’ 

**My brow grew overcast; my heart sunk. I said nothing ; I 
believed my destiny sealed. I did not even look upon Rosalie re- 
proachfully. How could I look reproachfully upon her ?—for her 
soul was pure; it knew no guile ; it was incapable of concealment, or 
coquetry, or caprice. 

** Suffice it to say—for the narration is too much for me— that on 
entering the cottage I found a young and handsome French officer. 
He was, as Hosalie had said, the on'y child of her father’s dearest 
friend, and had sought the widow at his father’s request. Hear 
me,” whispered Bernhardi, while he drew his chair nearer to me. 
**I made fricnds with that young oflicer. Withghe closest obser- 
vation I sifted him as wheat. 1 found him honorable, high-minded, 
good-tempered, pure. 1 sutisfied myself that Rosalie loved him 
(poer child! she did not know it); 1 sought an interview with Er- 
nest de Fleury—that was his name; | pressed the secret from him, 
which he swore should otherwise never have been revealed, for he 
knew that Rosalie was my betrothed. Then I turned and went for 
Rosalie. I had a long, long interview with her. For heaven’ssake, 
let me hasten!’’ gasped Bernhardi. ‘‘ You—you—guess the rest; 
guessitall. The sweet angel was sweeter than ever; but—but—i 
got at the truth. She protested that she would never, never give 
me up; those were the words, ‘give me up.’ That was noble ; and 
then she pitied me; but I was not to be thwarted. I took her with 
me to the cottage. Krnest de Fleury was there. I joined their 
hands and ran out—I ran home, and—and—old as I was, I threw 
myself into my mother’s arms, and burst into tears. There I sat all 
of the da: —all of the evening—my head pressed against the breast 
that had given me life and nourishment, and there, in broken sen- 
tences, amidst sobs and tears and groans, | told herall. And my 
mother, how she sympathised with every heart-pang! how entirely 
did she understand my feelings and my motives! how tenderly did 
she entwine her arms around me, until at last I fell asleep upon 
her bosom ! 

“The next day I returned to Munich. 

** How long 1 should have remained away I know not; but at the 
end of a twelyemonth I heard from my parents that a fearful epi- 
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demic was raging in my native village, and that 
they desired to see me. sf went Bang, The village 
was in mourning ; a malignant fever was carrying 
off the inhabitants. Rosalie’s mother had just 
expired, and Rosalie herself lay sick unto death. 
My — had thus far escaped. 

“T went at once to Rosalie’s cottage. I be- 
came her physician, attendant, nurse. I watched 
night and day. The fever had reached its height, 
the crisis had come, and Rosalie had opened her 
eyes on the fearful morning which should decide 
her fate. I saw that she was saved. A grateful 
look of recognition beamed in her countenance. 
She was very weak. but the danger had passed. 

“The next morning fatal mews came to the 
village. A letter to Rosalie’s mother, now no 
more, announced the death of Ernest de Fleury. 
He had been seized with the cholera, then the pre- 
vailing epidemic in Paris, and had died in six 
heurs. 

** Rosalie was the first to see the letter. One 
glance was enough; she fell back in my arms, in 
violent convulsions. 

‘“* Days and weeks and months I watched by her 
bedside. At length her strength returned: the 
bloom once more freshened her cheek. I was full 
of hope. One morning, as I entered, she sprang 
up from the bed, and throwing her arms around me, 
she exclaimed (as you heard her exclaim but just 
now), ‘Dear, dear Ernest! have you returned at 
last? Oh! do not go out again!’ 

‘*Then my cup of misery was full. 
Ernest’s Rosalie, was—imbecile !”’ 

Bernhardi paused; he spoke not a word for five 
minutes; then he said: ‘* You know the whole. 
She thinks that I am her Ernest, and she is happy 
in my presence. Physically, she enjoys the ex- 
treme of health; mentally, alas! she is no more! 
I came with her to Paris, hoping that the change 
would benefit her, for Ernest lived here; but it is 
of no use. My prayer is that my life may be 
spared to outlast hers; for what will become of her 
when I am nomore? Do you blame me for as- 
suming the execution of the law upon that wretch ? 
You cannot blame me. I blame not myself. 

“* My life is devoted to her. I honor my Maker, 
who has givenin his Son the great example of a 
disinterested love. Who is so selfish as to whisper 
to me that ‘love must be mutual?’ I acknow- 
ledge the devotion of woman. I know that often 
she dies of a broken heart; but I live broken- 
hearted !” 

Bernhardi had finished. I took his hand and 
pressed it in silence, and came away. That after- 
noon I quitted Paris en route for Italy. On my 
return after the lapse of more than a year, 1 made 
inquiry for Bernhardi, and learned that, several 
months before, he had left the city with the unfor- 
tunate Rosalie, and had gone no one knew whither. 


My Rosalie, 


Apvice To THE Lapres.—What we now wish 
our countrywomen to believe is this: that it is 
far more important to the nation, and therefore 
to the whole world, that women should be good 
wives and mothers, than that they should excel 
in any one art or science which man can achieve 
as well as they. Iffor no other reason than for 
this very obvious one—that though men can do, 
at least, as well as women in the capacity of 
doctors, lawyers, &c., yet that they could never 
do at all as wives and mothers. Wives and mo- 
thers being essential to the very existence of the 
race, how to fit girls best for improving the race 
must take precedence of every other considera” 
tion in their education. When the best means 
have been arrived at, then the condition of women 
in America will be so much improved that they 
will need no one to advocate their cause. At 
present we are sorry to.observe that girls are ill- 
fitted by education for these duties. Fortunately, 
Nature (that is to say, with all reverence, God’s 
own teaching) makes them unlearn, when they 
are married, much of the false doctrine acquired 
before. But the process of unlearning is always 
painful, and is hardly ever completed. It would 
be so much better if our teaching could be right 
at first. It seems that it would be very easy to 
make girls aware of the importance of becoming 
virtuous and wise, for the sake of the children 
they may have—easier far than it is to impress 
boys with an idea of the necessity of sticking to 
this or that course of study because it is impor- 
tant in the business to wiuich they are to devote 
themselves. The pure maternal instinct is often 
very early active ina girl. This fact has just been 
prettily illustrated in our hearing. A clever little 
girl of fonr years old, after some grave and silent 
moments, asked her mother, with a sudden flash 
of gladness in her face—‘ Mamma, when I am a 
Wwoman,do you think God will give me a baby?” 
Should not such instincts be cherished, and used 
as incentives to improvement? Let young girls 
be made to believe it is as honorable to be a first- 
rate mother as to be first-rate authoress or artist, 
or female professor of any kind. Above all things, 
let them be taught to distinguish between exter- 
nal eccentricities and intrinsic worth—between 
the heavenly light of true wisdom and goodness 
which cannot be hid—and the artificial tireworks 
of vanity, with ever so many startling novelties 
and explosive sky-rockets. ~ 

Frencn JEWELLERY.—In no department of com- 
merce are the ingenuity, taste and variety of the 
French so apparent as in their jewellery. ‘The fash- 
ions of all ornaments vary with each season, and 
each season brings novel settings, new devices 
and dazzling parures. The necklaces—an orna- 
ment which has been much worn this past winter 
—bracelets, Sevignés, agraffes, wreaths and bou- 
quets for the coiffure, &c., now displayed, are 
splendid specimens of richness combined with 
lightness. A letter from Paris in the Journal of 
Oommerce says, the last extravagance of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain is the novelty of a large and 
very valuable diamond star worn on the white 
satin shoe, which is placed in the centre of a white 
Satin bow. All sorts of embroidered slippers, 
boots and shoes are in vogue, reminding us of the 
details which a writer of the sixteenth century 
gives of the coquettes of his epoch. They have 
corked shoes, puisnets pantoffes and slippers, 
Some of black velvet, some of white, some of 
green and some of yellow, some of Spanish leather 
and some of English, stitched with silk and em- 
broidered with gold and silver all over the foot, 
with other gewgaws innumerable. 
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No. & 
OF 
The Great Comic Paper of the Age. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Budget of F*un, 


Containing nearly one hundred facetious illustrations on all 
and every subject, among which are 

The Take Tea in the Arbor style of Hooped Petticoat, 1 
illustration ; Popkins takes a ride 6; Garottirg in Broad 
way, 1; Cheap Clothing, 1; Progress of a Politician, 12; 4 
Day in Newport, 5; Inconvenience of Voting, 1; Unfeel ng 
Canine Levity, 1; Down on the Pave ,1; Very Obtiging 
1; Family Carpentering, 1; Billiards Comic. 6; Goat and 
Man, 1; Miser’s Lodgings, 2; A Horrible Affair, 1; Pave- 
ment Soliloquy, 1; Shakespeare Jones, 1; Gourmanda, &c., 
1; Seeing the Sights 1; A Nice Fashion, 1; A Blow for 
Crinoline, 1; The Monster Nuisance, 2; Policeman’s Case 
i; Shanghai and the Glass, 2; Advertising for a Wife, 1 
Loves of a ¢ himpanzee, 7; Cuts on the War, 3; The Ro- 
mance of Life, 2; What is it? 1; A Terrible Fancy, 2; &c., 
&ec 

And other remarkable exhibitions of comicality, besides 
16 pages of the most admir«ble sketches of comic i 
by C. B. Burkhardt John Brougham, H. C Watson, Fitz 
james O’Brien, Pierce Pungent, Joseph Miller, Esq., Mr 
fom Hierocles, the Grecian, Major Joe Bagrtock. Judge 
y } and other wags, wits and worsifiers Wo tedious to 
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This unrivalled Budget of Perfection is published fort 
nightly, pri eonly SIX CENTS 


Sold by ali News Agevts and other respectable persons 





TERMS TO CLUBS 


1 copy, one year - ° . ° ° : + $1 50 
3 copies “ - ° ° . . : - 400 
10 copies “ : : 12 00 


Postage, payable at office where received, 12 cents per 


annum. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
13 Frankfort-street, New York. 
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Whiffs and Whims of Oriental Romance—Wy Queen of 
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to Cashmere—Corinthian Tombs at Petra 


ng, Jerusalem—Norwegian Wed-ing Cos- 


Moeque—Suspension Bridge at Uri—Sacred Tank at Um- 


the Uiamas of the Cordilleras—Indian Woman, Children 





Description of Colored Plate, General Description of Fash- 
Music as a Branch of Education, Deseription of 
ywork, Out-Conjurivg Conjurors, A Briganud Chief, 


kerchiets, Deep Crochet Lace, Mantle, Two Bonnets, Hewd- 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


VWinjtrirte Zeitung, 


The largest and best Iluctrated German weekly in the 
United States, contains the best reading matter of any Ger- 
man psper, and has a circulation of more than 
25,000 COPIES. 

The same appears every Saturday at Six Cents a Copy, or 
Three Dollars per Year, payable in advance. It contains 
rixteen pages, and is printed on the rame paper a« FRANK 
Lesum’s ILLusTRaTED NewsPaPeR. ‘There‘s no other Serman 

per of such a circulation in the United Statee, and 

BK Lesiia’s ILLUStTRIRTH iG, with at least 
250,000 READERS, 

should therefora be the advertising medium of our mer- 
chants, manufacturers, dealers, and in fact of all who do 
aévertise. Publications of interest for our German coun- 
trymen will be properly noticed if sent to the Editor 

FRANK Lesum’s IuLostrieTe ZerrunG can be had from 
all News Agents in the States, in New York principally 


rom 

WILLIAM RADDE, 300 Broadway, 

ROSS & TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Sireet, 

JOSEPH WIECK, 14 North William Street, 
or from the Publisher by eeading to his cffice the sub- 
scription price of $3 for one year, $1 60 for six months, or 
$1 for seventeen numbers. 

FRANK LESLIF, 13 Frankfort Street. 








HE PARTRIDGE 


IS UNDER SPLENDID COVER AT 
602 HOUSTON STREET, 
Choicest of Ales, Wines and Cigars always on hand. 
D, T. GRAY. Cc. A. GRAY. 
187-188 





SOMETHING NEW! 

GENTS WANTED, to go into a new and 
A honorable busines:, which will pay from $15 
to $30 weekly. No Humsue. Satisiaction guaranteed. 
Seni «tamp for particulars, which are free 

181-188 8. M. MYRICK & ©0., Lynn, Masa. 


PHERLAN’S BILLIARD TABLES AND 
PATENT COMBINATION CUSHIONS 

E have manufactured, within the period of 

three years, more than 
ONE THOUSAND TABLES, 

under Phelan’s patents, These Tables are m use in every 
State in the Union, in Canada, South America, Cuba, and 
other parts of the world, and in every instance have given 
full satisfaction to the purchasers. They have been sup- 
plied to the following Clubs, in most eases taking the 
place of the pieces of furniture formerly used to play bil- 
liards on; 





Gymnasium Club 
Eclectic Club 
City Club 
Waverley Club 
Manhattan Racket 
«sees sees Brooklyn, L, I 
ooccccees Boston, Mass 
- Boston, Mass 
.. Boston, Mass 
os eee . Philadelphia 
Clu +++»Philadelphia 


Marhattan Club, New York City 
German Club, 

Union Association, } 

Brooklyn Club. ......ee0. ecccces 
Somerset Club...... © ose 
Temple Club......ccee0s 
Summer St. Club...... 
Union Clu 
Philadelphi 

















Baltimore Club. b6e0aes oon .. Baltimore, Md 
Germania Clob, Ccccceccccceccos cece Baltimore, Md 
Maryland Club... «+e++-Baltimore, M¢ 
EE GID c soc cdcccocereesee ..-Richmond, Va 

arleston Club... Charieston, 8. C 
Newport Clud.... cccccccccsccscrcccccscsescesess Newport 


.. Natchez, Miss 
New Orleans, La 


Natchez Club .....sessceess 
Pelican Club. 
















Boston Club, eeceee ~e-New Orleans, Le 
Savannah Oiub... PYTTTITITITITIT TT TTT Ssvannah, Ga 
We eeeNNe Git os cc cccececeeoccose .. Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Officers U.S. A. Club......sceseess cess. West Point, N. Y 
Officers U. 8. A. Club......cee0. ....Fort Simeoe, W. T 
Officers U. 8. A. Club...... ....Old Point Comfort, Va 
Officers U. 8. A. Club...... oe ccee Fort Riley, K. T 
Officers U. 8. A. Club... ort Leavenworth, K. T 

Be ASMP BeRccowccccgcoccevccce ..Governor’s Island 
J. Army Chadies coccccccsee ceccccce secs Fort Hamilton 
Whipple’s Rooms,....... is e¥ee .. Providence, R. 

Metropolitan Hall...........s+0- ; +. +-St. Paul, M. T 
D. Whipple’s Rooms... ........eccecsceeseces Detroit, Mich 


Sipperley's Rooms........ 
Mason’s Rooms.... Albany, N. ¥ 
Jackson’s Room ee ee ..-8t. Louis Mo 
Painter’s Rooms. ........s.e++e++++++--¥auch Chunk, Pa 
Lempson’s Rooms..........+.0s00 .+e+++Mobile, Ala 
Gillesby’s Rooms......... . Hamilton, C. W 
BAMGE'S 00 cvceae ce Montgomery, Ala 
** Bon Ton ’’.....4 .Memphis, Tenn 
Robinson’s Rooms,, eee» -dackson, ** 

Sharpsteen & Cornehls: Wilmington, N. C 


-+++++-Port Huron, Mich 
















Doty’e Rooms.......+ 6600006008080 .Chicago, Ill 
Murphy’s Rooms... .».-Cleveland, Ohio 
Nhs in cn ke ehegecie id tanbades Washington, D.C 
Tieman’s Rooms. ...... csseceescscececees Cincinnati, Ohio 


These clubs number amongst their members some of the 
best amateur players ip the world. “very part o 18 
country has pronounced in favor of the new tables, and we 
append a lisi of well-known places, where parties about 
purchasing tables are confidently referred to for informatiorx 
as to the excellence of these table 4, not alone for correct 
ness, but for the superior manner in which every mechaci- 
ca) cetail appertaining to the table is executed : 

{ Brevoort House 


New York City {& Germain Hotel 


New York Hotel 
Everett Hovse 
Hone House 
National House 


Compton House 
Murray Hill Hotel 


























are 18th rt. and 8th Avenue, (up stairs) 
OO EOE Boston, Mass. 
Tremont House, «sees s. Boston, Mase 
Eutaw House..........+ ‘ o0beec0ese Baltimore, Md 
American Hotel. ........ssecseeeees .-Richmond, Va 
St. Charles Hotel... ....cccescceeees .. Richmond, Va 





..Portamouth, Va 
Macon, Ga 
Macon, Ga 


Ocean House....... 
Brown’s Hotel. ... 
Lanier House , 











Anglo-American Hotel, » W 
Clioton House.........+ erveseces Ww 
ET Mncos ob60-0000ess0nebeuneseoves bicago, Til 
Planter’s Hotel........ uta, Ga 
Trout House..... ree ‘ o6 
Vorandah Saloon... froy, N. ¥ 
Pavilion Hotel wands rings, N. ¥ 
Equinox Houre......... - chester, Vt 
Congrese Hall 0 005000 001 ene Gnunsee es 06-08 Albany, N. Y 
Weddell House............- ~-«+- Cleveland, Ohio 
CORN Mi Mcccccvcccescesciocccce cone Hoboten, N. J 
SSS entanae . New Rochelle, N. Y 
BeeCewenie s ROGERS, 060 cccccccccccecece . Philadelphia, Pa 
eevcces -Philadelphia, Pa 





ssaedeesl Baltimore, Md 
eee Saratoga, N. ¥ 
. Columbus, Ga 
Mabaffey’s évae . Columbus, Ga 
Enmis’s ROOms,.....0.seccseescesess ..-- Atlanta, Ga 
CTO Ne 05 0606 5000 0bd8bb6eachanund Trenton, N. J 


The demand is constantly and largely increasing for these 
tables and cu ebions, and we have been obliged to increase 
our facilities for manufacturing. And now we employ in 
our establishment more men than are engaged in all simi 
lar establishments in the United States combined. None 
but the best mechanics are employed, and the finest mat« 
rials are exclusively used. The utmost care is used ix 
every branch, and prompt atfention paid to orders received 
by mail 

Mr. Phelan’s constant attention is given to the improve- 
meut of everything connected with billiards, and five 
petents have been issued to protect the improvements 
made ; the latest dated 

NOV EMBER 16th, 1858. 

Purebasers are cautioned that the Tables or Cushions 

ean be purchased only from the Patentee, 


MICHAEL PHELAN, 


786 and 788 Broadway, 
O’OONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers 


Ainsworth’s Rooms 
Jones 








68, 65, 67 & 60 Crosby Street 


R. R. R. 
FATAL MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


FEW years ago the regular treatment of 
Fevers commenced with bleeding, emetics, 
and drenches, of Calomel and Jalap. This tormula has 
been some? hat modified of late. But do the doctors admit 
they were formerly wrong? Not at all. Dr. Potter tells 
usin ‘‘ the Transactions of the Medica! Society of the State 
of New York for 1858 ”’ that the huwan constitution has 
changed, and hence the change of treatment. He pre- 
dicts, however, that it will change again, and that the 
profession will return to the “free use of the laucet as in 
days of yore.’’ Is notthis monstrous! The faculty sooner 
than admit they were ever wrong, insist that the laws of 
nature change like the moon! Meanwhile Radway’s 
Remedies are everywhere controling Fevers with a degree 
of promptness that strikes the M.D.’s with amazement. 
From Fever and Ague up to Yellow Fever, all these 
scourges are subdued by Radway’s Relief and Regulating 
Pills. Net a failure is heard of. The ‘‘incurables’’ of the 
faculty get well and smile at the doom pronounced upon 
them by their medical advisers Consumption too and 
Scrofula have at length encountered a real specific. Rad- 
way’s Resolvent is startling the whole community with its 
beneficial effects in those terrible diseases. So with Rheu- 
matiam, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Gout, Pneumonia, these 
terrible ailments quickly yield to the potent influence of 
Radway’s Ready Relief and Regulating Pills. 
Rapway & Co ’s Principal Office, No. 23 John Street, New 
York City. 








THE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 
WSICH HAS FOR THE Last TWENTY YEARS ATTENDED 

Di: 8. P. TOWNSEND’S SARSAPARILLA, 

induces us to call the special attention of all 
those who are afflicted with any diseases arising from 
impurities of the blood, to the great superiority of ms 
SARSsPARILLA over any other preparation of the same 
nature. It has been tested by thousands suffering from 
ScroruLa, Sarr Rugum, Eyrsors OF Mercury, RHEUMATISM, 
Coins, Covers, and many otber complaints, with the most 
beneficial effects. As it is now compounded under the 
direct supervision of 

DR. JAMES R. CHILTON, CHEMIST, 
it is the only preparation which can be safely relied on, to 
effect a permanentand speedy cure. We have never known 
it to fail in any of the above cases. If you are similarly 
afflicted try it, and be 
VERY CAREFUL TO USE NO OTHER. 
Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 212 Broadway, N. Y. 
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OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENI— 
CAUTION TO THE PURCHASER.—As they have 
been basely imitated the public shoulda learn that tnere is 
a sure test of their genuineness, viz., the water-mark, 
‘* Holloway, New York and London,’’ which appears in 
every leaf of the book of directions, visible whea held be- 
tween the eye and the light. Sold at the mannfacwry, No. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, end by all druggists, at 25 ctz., 
63 cts., and $1 per box or pot. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
CELEBRATED 
TERINE CATHOLICON, 
For THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING 
FEMALES. 

With euch universal distress and suffering as saddens the 
female life, a really good medicine must be their beat 
friend. ihe numerous cures of Irregularities, Secretions, 
Discharges, Uleerations, Falling Wombs, Leucerrhoea, &c 
constantly affected by Dr. Marchisi’s Catholicon, gives it 
a@ reputation and popularity never obtained by any other 
article. It does what it promises, and caa be relied upon. 
When everything has been tried, the best physicians con- 
sulted, years spent in anguish and fortunes wasted, this 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient and gladness 
to the fires'de. It is active and efficient in any form of 
disease peculiar to the female sex, and should never be 
dispensed with previous to and after confinement Nu- 
merous letters teatify that it is 

NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BENEFIT. 

Daughters, Wives and Mothers! this medicine will cure 
you t has been Jong and favorably known. As an evi- 
cence of its efficacy, the money will be refunded where 
results are not as indicated. A pamphlet, with symptome, 
treatment, letters, &c., sent gratis by mail, or delivered at 
the counter of any agent. Do not confound Dr. Marchisi 
with any other name. It can be had in most every town. 
If not found, it can be sent by express. Price $2 per bot- 
tle, or 3 bottles for $5. Notice removal. Address 
BARNES & PARK, General agents, 

18 and 15 Pert Row, New York. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT PAINT! | 
NO MORE ROUGE! NO MORE PINE Sal 

What a Lovely Girl that Is !—0», ch: 
uses DR. BOSWELL’S BEAUIIFIE®, which re’ 
moves all Pimples, Freckles, Sunburn and Tan 
Who couldn’t have a besati’ul comp!:xiva, who 
has Fifty Cents or One Dollar to send Lim tor a box 
of it? 

His HAIR ERADICATOR, for removing super 
fluous hair from « lady's lip, chin, peck, arms, XC., 
hes no equal, Price Une Dollar per bo. tle, 

His PILL? FOR FEMALES have not a rival io 
the world. 

His permenent and positive CURE FOR SPER- 
MATORKRH@A has no equal 

All Dr. Bosw1i’s articles ere sent by mail, free 
of posts ge 

“THE SECRET OF BEAUTY; or, How ro pr 
HANDSOME ;”’ a little book of 32 pages, sent free to 
every person that wishes it 

All orders must be addressed to 

DR F W. BOSWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York 
For . ale b 
P. L. TADMAN & O©v., No. 81 Bleecker street, | 


183-190 





(four doors west of Broacway), 


Mra HAYS, No. 175 Fult treet, Brooklyn, 
AND ALL DRUGGISTS 178 89 











DR. MOTT’S 
Chalybeate Pills. 


AN APERIENT AND SIOMACHIC PREPARATION 


PURIFIED 
IRON. 


Sanctioned and prescribed by the Medical Faculty 





Europe and America, for its «x'raocrdinary efficacy in seve- 


ral extensive classes of diseases, and as a 


GENERAL RESTORATIVE. 


s than four clarses of diseases are due to the Loss 
or Inow in THE Bioop.—Dr. Reese's Formulary 

Wholesale an 
and by al! Druggists in town and country. 


R. B. LOCKE, 
General Agent, 339 Broadway. 


retail at the principal office, 339 Broadway, 





PORTABLE COAL GAS. 
T IS A FIXED FACT !—The Gas Genera‘ing 
Company is a great success, and their appa- 
ratus works beyond their most sanguine expectations. It 
is to be seen in operation in New York at the St. Denis 
Hotel, 801 Broadway ; German Club House, 106 Fourth 
Avenue, and at the office of the Company, 612 Broadway 





opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. Judge for yourselves and 
recollect HENDRICKS BROTHER? Patents. 187-90 
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FRANK LESLIF’S [ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Jury 9. 185% 
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Adwantage of taking a short cut, while the Sixth Ward School is ‘‘ broke loose.” 





$ $5 $5 95 o6 
SEWING MACHINES, 


$6 50 Extra Freep onty $6 50. 

$10 EXaty WDWidl WITH TREADLE $10 

35 "Iho * Gem.’’ $15 
It is the cheapest Double Thread Machine in the 

World!!! 

$25 FAM'LY SHUTTLE MACHINE $25 

$25 ‘* HOME” SEWING MACAINE $35 
Leeil and Travelling Agents wanted. 

EAGLE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

1880 411 Broadway, New York. 





| ha CREAM FOR THE MILLION !— 


TORREY’S FREEZERS 
are now sup»lying a want long felt by the community, viz , 
the ability of having 
HOME MADE ICE CREAM 
with little labor and slignt cost, yet of a quality for light- 
ness and smoothness not surpassed by the best confec- 
tioners : 
8 Quarts.......... $2 60] 8 Quarts......... $5 00 
++» 800] 14 Quarts......... 7 00 
4 00 | 20 Quarts......... 10 00 
Can be had retail of housefurnishing and hardware 
stores generally, and at wholesale of 
E. P. TORREY 
“1880 No, 9 Platt Street, N. Y. 








HE SUCCESS which attends the use of Dr. 
J. Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters 
evinces at once its virtues in all cases of debility and dis- 
eases of the stomach. Certificates, almost without num- 
ber, have been published, at'esting its almost miraculous 
power in removing those painful and fear'ul diseases. And 
at this time it seems idie to do more than call attention 
to the great remedy of the age, in order to awaken pub 
lic attention to its excellence. It is the only preparation 
of the kind that is reliable in all cases, and it is there- 
fore worthy of the consideration of the afficted. The 
Bitters are pleasant to the taste, agreeable in their effects, 
and altogether valuable as a tonic or remedy for indi- 
gestion. 
For sale by Druggiste and Dealers generally every where. 
Principal Agency in New York, 13 and 15 Park Row. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 

TH# OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
YSPEPSIA, as well as Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Acidity, Waterbrash, Flatulency, Jaun- 
dice, Biii , Liver Complaint, Debility, Loes of appetite, 
with many other complaints akin to them, cause an im- 
mense amount of suffering, and few in the community 
escape their iufluence. A remedy for these complaints is a 
great blewing. This remedy exists in the Oxygenated Bit- 
ters. The testimony of those who have used them is con- 
elusive, and the character and standing of the individuals 
who te:tify to their wonderful merits are equally con- 
clusive in favor of this weil established remedy — Bridgepor 

Advertiser and Farmer. 
THE OXYGENAIED BITTER, 
THE OXYGENATED BITIERS, 
Are sold every where. 











187-990 








R. HAM’S INVIGORATING SPIRIT— 
Will stimulate and invigorate, but will not 
atoxicate ; will strengthen and exhilarate, but will not 
stupefy. This valuable discovery is not only a most effeo 
tive medicine, but it is good at all times as a stimulant 
instead of liquors, wines or ales, without any of their inju 
rious effects. It is also superior as a Tonic to any of the 
= in use. Itis aromatic, and slightly pungent to the 
te. 

Jte efficacy as a Medicine is well attested by thousands, 
including Physicians, who, during the five years it has been 
in use, have found relief in cases of Dyspepsia, Nervous 
ness, Heartburn, Waterbrash, Colic, Stomach-ache, Head- 
ache, Drowsiness, Kidvey and Liver Complaints, Melancholy, 
Delirium Trewens and INTEMPERANCE. 

Dose, a common wineglass. 

amy Observe the Directions on the Bottle, and it will, as 
heretofore, cure many of the most deplorable cases of In- 
temperance, and restore thousands of weak, debilitated and 
sickly constitutions to health and vigor. A sure cure for 
Dyspepsia. 

Sold wholesale and retail by Dr. Ham, at his depot, 48 
Water Street, and by principal Druggists in dolar and 
half dollar bottles. Call and invigorate. 187 2120 





J GURNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
e FINE ART GALLERY, 

707 Broapway, N. Y. 
184.1950 One Block below the New York Hotel. 


NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND, OHIO.— 

Sizas Mgrcuant Proprietor. This House 

is the newe-t, best situated and most elegantly furuished 
house in Cleveland. Terms, $2 per day. 179-191 








EMMONS & CO., OPTICIANS, Manufac- 
turers of the 
BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES, 
No. 6693¢ Broadway, (under the Lafarge House), New 
York. 182-1940 


: oe MUSICAL GUEST, 
NOW PUBLISHED, 


No. 15, Vol. 2. 
M. BELL & OO., 13 Frankfort Street, 


GENIN’S ys 


HAT STORE 
REMOVED TO 


SsOoO7 Broadway; 
ADJOINING GENIN’s BAZAAR 








PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


INSHIP’S SELF VENTILATING RE- 
FRIGERATORS are the only 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


RAMHALL, HEDG? & OO., 
442 Eroapway, between Howar. and Grand streeta. 
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f “ FASHION Poe THR LADIES 
oe The fair sex crinoline-proof against mad dogs. Hydrophobia at a discount. 





216 Broapway, 
UNDER BARNUm’S MUSEUM. 

Mr. W. having gone to great expense in fitting up this 
magnificent Establishment, offers to the public a splendid 
stock of first-class goods, manufactured expressly for hie 
-wn eales, and at prices which will defy competition. In 
the Soft Hat Department are fifty different styles of French 
and American manufacture ; among them Waurrs’s Own, a 
new style, with Ventilator. In the Cap Department are 
ove hundred styles of all the new sbapes—Cnildren’s Fancy 
Caps, Fancy trimmed Hats, Ladies’ Riding Hats, &c. 
GeyTiemen’s Hats of all styles, for young to middle-aged 
men. Mr W. produces the best Hat made in the City, and 
the price is only $4. Navy and Military Caps made to 
orcer. Constantly on hand, Umbrellas, Carpet Bags, 
Leather Trunks, Canes, &c. 00d 


— EMPORIUM OF FASHION, 





CHANOLER SMITH, 
FASHIONABLE TAILORING 


e7s 
179-1900 


Broadway; 
LAFARGE HOUSE. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

HE MUSICAL GUEST, published weekly, 

with 12 pages of Music for the Piano and 
Voice. Price 10 ents a copy, or $5 a year. 

THE SACRED MUSICAL GUEST, 
Published on the 15th of every month. Price 25 Cents 
each number, or $3 a year. And 

THE OPERATIC MUSICAL GUEST, 


Containing the choicest morceauz of the most popula 
Operas, published every month. Price 25 Cents, or $3 





year. 
kKvery family should possess a copy of these works. 
M. BELL & CO, 
Publication Office, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 





REMOVAL. 











OF 
) = = >) 
HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENIED FEB. 16, 1855; OCT. 28, 1856; DEC. 6, 
1857 ; JAN 12, 1858; NOV. 16, 1858; 
MARCH 29, 1859. 
For sale only by the manufacturers, 
O’CONNOR & COLLENDER, 
68, 65, 67 and 69 Crosby street, 
late of 51 and 53 Aun Street, 
And the Patentee. MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Nos. 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 





IGHTE & BRADBURYS, Prano Forts 
MANUFACTURERS, 421 KBKOOME STREET, 
NEW YORK.—We desire to cail the attenrion of the trade 
and of the public generally to our Piano Fortes, justly pro- 
nounced superior to ali others in volume, richness and 
purity of tone—possessing, also, a peculiar singing quality, 
adapted toand harmonising with the human voice; they 
are very properly called the ‘‘ Organ, or Vocal 79 
Being made with the Patent Arch Wrest Plank, they will 
stand in tune in allclimates. We guarantee our cu-tomers 
that no efforts that a long life expervence, untiring industry 
or capital can procure will be spared to maintain for our 
instruments their world-wide reputation as ‘‘ the best piano,” 
and that every improvement of intrinsic value to a piaro 
will be found inours All orders with which we are favored 
will be promptly and faithfuily attended to. 





HE ELECTROTYPING OF FRANK LES- 
LIt’S PUBLICaTIONS is executed by 
W. DENYSE, 183 William street. 
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FASHION TOR THE GENTLEMEN. 
Distressed Tartor—‘ I’m sorry, sir; but I must aller i. Ii’s a litile too tight in the sleeves, anda 
trifle narrow across the back.” 





_ & LYON’S 


SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE, TAILORING PURPOSES, SADDLERY, 
&o. 
Warranted to give better satisfaction than any other Ma- 
chines in market, or money refunded. Agents wanted. 
503 Broadway, next to the St. Nicholas Hotel. 





XN EORGE B. SLOAT & CO.’'8 
Exuretic Lock Stitcx 
ND 
IMPROVED SHUTTL® 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Senp ror ay [ntvermaTep Crroutar!!!! 
C. W. THOMAS & OO., 
000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 





YOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND GYMNA- 
C SIUM, YONKERS, N. Y. 
Sommer Session commenced on the 2d day of May instant 
TERMS : 
Board and Tuition......... $150 per Session. 
for Circulars and particular information, apply to 
M. N. WISEWELL, a 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATS 
Fine Jewellery, Precious oe Ayatcbes, Slver W 
Jewe atches, are 
Sronses, Clocks Rich Poreslain articles ; : 


Yonkers, 1859. 


of Art and Laxary 
No. 650 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Hovss m Paus, TIFFANY, REED & OO. 

one 
INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
S ity of these machines may r y be 
understood when the fact w known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 

GNB THOUSAND DOLLARS A =. 

Te tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, each 
amily in the coun ia, a WF Gass matin would 
nvaluable. 

lL M& SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful 


pa is just published. It explains all about 
om ed a It will be grven gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter er 5 
wo Le & OO., 458 Broadway, New York 





OORE’S IRISH MELODIES.—With Sym- 
phonies and accompaniments by Sir John 
Stephenson. Embellished with a Vortrait of Moore. Price 
$1 50, Cloth, embeilished, $2 50. 
188 . Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Rosten. 
COCOAINE. 
F ROM the high respectability and great skill of 
Mr. Burnett as a chemist, we herald with 
pleasure the introduction of anytviog comiog trom his 
hands. His celenvraied toilet preparations have already 
extended his popularity from one part of the Uaion to the 
other ; and one resul: of their exceilecce is that th se who 
use them once are always ruse to give them the preference 
as standard articles for the toi'et. Avride from their ele 
gance, they are believe to be positive specidecs fcr the pur” 
poses for which they are recommended.— At/leboro. 





ALERATUS.—-Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for thet 
manufactured by the undersigned, which cannot be exoelied 
in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free frow 
suy trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade br 
(R180 IOHN DWIGHT & O., No. 11 Mid Mit» 


MEEKER & MAIOHOFF, 
62 WALKER STREET, 


Oxz Door West or Broapway, New York. 


IMPORTER3 AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dress AND MANTILLA TRIMMINGS, FrincEs, TassELs, PUTTONr, 
Braws, Cuexties, Heap Dresses, &c , &r. 
187-199 
PURCHASING AND COMMISSION AGESCY 
AUG. DIX,—*“ Mr. J. A. Dix, a gentleman 
0) « well and favorably known in this city, has 
established at Wo. 1 Nacsau Street, now 116 Broadway, New 
York, a general Purchasing Agency, for ths benefit of those 
residing in the country, woo may wish to purchase aay 
thing, from a paper of pins to @ steam evg.ne, and whe 
have no vorrespoudents here. All who desire to purebare 
through Mr. Dix may depend upos having their washes 
‘aithfally carried out. Mr. Dix charges ovly two and 8 
balf per cent. commission.”’—Frank Leslie s Illustrated 
New paper. j 
also refer to W. B. Meeker, Cashier, Bank of New York 
&:. ac 
B@” Besides Purchasing, Mr Dix propos:s to fied a mar 
ket for Produce or goods of any chacacter toat are 
demand in the market. F 
187-190 J. AUG. DIX, 116 Breadway, Nev York 
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